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ABSTRACT 

The purpose, procedures, analyses, and results are 
documented for seven information sources used by Austin (Texas) 
Independent School District in the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA)/Districtwide, Prior ities— Systemwide Desegregation Evaluation, 
1981-82. The information sources include: ( 1 ). Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, (2) Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, (3) teacher 
survey, (4) administrator survey, (5) school leavers file, (6) a 
survey of the literature on school dropouts, and (6) a survey of the 
literature on school effectiveness. Each source is discussed in an 
appendix. Each appendix answers one or more decision questions, 
evaluation questions, and/or information needs from the Evaluation 
Design-including (1) an instrument description, (2) purpose for 
administering the instrument, (3) procedures used to collect data, 
(4) results, and (5) figures presenting the data. (Author/PN) 
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ESAA/District Priorities — Systemwide Desegregation 

Appendix A 

IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
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ERIC 



A-l 



Iuscrumenc Deecripcions Iowa Tescs of Basic Skills, 1978 Edieion, Form ,7 



Brief descriocion of cfis inscrumanc : 

The ITB3 is a scandardixad mulcipla-choice achiavemenc baccary. 
Level 5 was given co kindergarten studancs co measure skills in ehe areas of lis- 
cening (spring only), language (fall and spring), and mach (spring only), Levels 
7 and 8 were givaa co gradee 1 and 2* raspeccively, co measure. skills in cha areas 
of word analysis, vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, mach concepts, metb 
problem*, and math coaptation, ins levels 9-14 were administered co grades 3-8 
vich che cesc level for scudencs in grades 4-6 chosen on the basis* of chair pre- 
vious 'achievement scores (wich ceacnar ceViev). Levels 9-14 include subcescs in 
all chm areas mencioned for levels 7 and 8, excepc for word analysis. In addi- 
tion, levels 9-14 include subcescs measuring capitalization, punccuacioa, usage, 
visual macerials, and reference amcarials. 

To whom was the instrument adainiscared? 

All elementary and junior high scudencs, grades K-3. Special education studencs 
were exempted as -per Board Policy 5127 and ics supporcing adminiscracive regular 
cion. Scudencs of limited English proficiency (LEP) ware noc exempc, but could be 
excused afcar'ona test on which chey could noc funccion validly. Scores for stu- 
dents who were monolingual or dominant in a language other Chan English were not 
included in che school or District summaries. 
How many cimas was cha instrument administered? 

Once co each scudanc in grades 1-8, .twice co scudencs in ktndargtrcen. 



Shea was 1 cha lricyssen? adaialscared? 

Kindergarten students were cescad che week of Sepcember 5-11. The elemencary 
schools adminiscared'che cesc April 20, 21, and 22 to students in grades K-6. The 
daces for cha junior hi^h administration ware February 16, 17, and 18. Taecs were 
adainiscared in the morning. Make-ups were adminiseered the week after che regu- 
lar cescing. 

Where was cha instrument adminiscered ? ■ , 

la each AISD elementary and junior high school, usually in cha sCudanc's regular 
classroom. 

Who adminiscered cha instrument ? 

Classroom caachars in cha alanenCary schools. In cha junior high schools, che 
counsalqr or principal adminiscered cha cast over che public address syscem csing 
taped directions provided by ORE. Teachers acted as case monicors in chair 
classrooms at chase schools. 
What craining did che administrators have ? 

^Building Test Coordinacors participacad in planning sessions prior° co che cescing. 
Teacher craining was cha responsibilicy of che Building Tesc Coordinacor.- However,, 
ceachar insarvice craining was available from ORE upon request. Teachers and coun- 
selors received wriccen instructions from ORE, including a checklist of procedures 
and a script co follow ia cesc administration. 

Ware chere problems wich che inscrumenc or che administration chat might aiifecc 
the validity of cha data ? 

No known problems wich che instrument. Problems in che adminiscration are docu- 
menced in che monitors' reporcs which are available ac ORE. 



Who developed cha inscrumanc? 

The tJnivarsicy of Iowa.' The ITBS ia published by che Riverside Publishing 
Company (Houghton Mifflin Company). 

What, reliability and validity daca are available on the Instrument? 
The reliabilicy of cha subcases, as summarized by Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
coefficient, ranges from .50 co .98, acroas subcases and levels, The issues of 
content and construcc validity are addressee in che publisher f s preliminary 
cachnical summary, pp. 13H.5. 



Are chere norm daea available for incerorecing c he results? 
Norm daca are available in ehe Teacher's Guide. The Teacher's Guide provides 
empirical norms (grade :quivalanc, percentile, stanira) for cha fall and spring. 
Incarpolacad norms are available for midyear. Naeional, large city, and school 
building norms are available. 
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IOWA TESTS OE BASIC SKILLS 



Purpose ■■ 

Results of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were used to answer the following 
decision and evaluation questions from the ESAA/District Priorities 
Systemwide Desegregation Evaluation Design for 1981-82. 

Decision Question Dl r Does the District need to make additional 
efforts to meet the achievement needs -of students affected by 
desegregation? 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : Did students who were reassigned 
as a result of the desegregation process achieve <±t the 
same level as students in the same schools who were not 
reassigned? ... as students in schools which were not 
N affected by desegregation? ■ 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 : Were some schools more effective 
than others in boosting student achievement? 

Decision Question D2 : Should the District invest in professional 
development to inform elementary teachers about classroom activities 
related to higher achievement among reassigned minority students 
(if such activities can be identified)? 

Evaluation Question D2-1 : Can elementary classrooms be 
identified in which reassigned minority students made much 
lower and much higher than expected achievement gains in 
1980-81? 



Procedure 

Procedures for the administration of the ITBS for the years 1980, 1981, and 
1982 can be found in the final technical reports 'for Systemwide Testing, 
publication numbers 79.14, 80.39, and 81.24. 

Because many analyses were done using the ITBS, procedures are reported with 
the results related to each evaluation question. \ 



Results 

The ITBS results are presented below by evaluation question. 

. Evaluation Question Dl-2 : Did students who were reassigned as a result of 
the desegregation process achieve at the" same level as students in the same 
schools who were not reassigned?... as students in schools which were not 
affected by desegregation? 
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The analyses done to assess the impact of desegregation on student achieve 
ment were based on the notion that two sets of factors might be operating 
on students in desegregated settings. The first set of factors were 
those related to attending school in a newly desegregated setting in 
which the school had recently undergone a major change in student body, 
staffing, and grade span. For the purpose of analysis, such .schools 
were; called impacted schools . They included all paired schools and 
sixth £,rade centers which were coverted into schools with other grades. 
School which were considered nonimpacted were those schools that were 
unaltered by the plan (except for the addition of a sixth grade .in some 
cases) and those which lost a grade or two but did not add any students 
from outside the traditional attendance area. 

The other distinction made for the purpose of doing the analyses was 
betwe.cn reassigned and nonreassigned students. Reassigned students were 
those whose* school assignments for their grades were changed by, either 
the 1971 or the 1980 court order. Reassignment status was intended to 
bo used to detect the effect of those influences associated with attend- 
ing a school that is distant from one's home. 

Each students in the district was assigned a desegregation code basSd on 
the area code of his/her home address, grade, and school attended. The 
desegregation codes were assigned in accordance with the table in 
Attachment A-l which was developed with the cooperation of the* District 
Desegregation Specialist. he codes assigned were as follows: 

1 = nonreassigned student in nonimpacted schou^. 

2 = nonreassigned student in impacted school. 

3 = reassigned student in impacted school. 

o 

4 a reassigned student in nojoimpacted 'school (applies to only a 

few students at the secondary level). 

5 « not in correct school for grade and area code (usually applies 

to transfer students and special education students).' 

6 = missing area code, school, or grade. 

The codes were assigned using the information on the Student Master File 
and were added to the designated* ORE field. They were updated at the end 
of March, 1982. * 

The achievement analyses compared three groups of students in a series of 
pairwise comparisons based on desegregation codes 1-3. The comparisons 
were as follows: 

Code 1 Code 2 
Code 1 ^s. Code 3 
Code 2 us. Code 3 
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A set of three comparisons was done for each combination of grade and 
ethnicity (Black, Hispanic, and Other) ,for reading and math. Altogether 
there were three comparisons per set by^three ethnicities by eight 
grades for two subject areas for a total of 144 analyses. The linear 
models used are described in Attachment A-21 The analyses ^were run 
using Earl Jenning's program LINEAR on the UT Dual Cyber system. 

The description* of the models shows that sex and income level were used 
as covariates in the analyses . These variables were included in an 
attempt: to equate the groups on two variables -which are related to 
achievement gains and on which the two groups could differ. 

Because so many analyses were done," the results are too numerous to plac 
in full detail in this appendix. They have been placed in four printout 
binders and are available for inspection. The significant F-tests have 
been coded, however, and summarized in Figures A-l through A-3. The 
following statements provide information necessary to interpret the 
figures. . 

a. The heading "Codes Compared" refers to the groups of 
students being compared. For example, 1 vs 3 means 
that students with desegregation code 1 (nonreas signed, 
nonimpacted) were compared with students with codes of 
3 (reassigned, impacted) . 

b. Two letters .can^ appear in the column headed "Significant 
F." An "A" indicates that the comparison of model T 
with model 2 was significant at the. .05 level or better. 
A "B" indicates that the comparison of model 2 wi.th 

-model 3 was significant, 

c. The column under "Favored Group" can contain the letter 
"I" alone or the numbers "1", "2", or "3" followed by. a 
number in parentheses. The letter "I" indicates an 
interaction and is associated with a significant com- 
parison between model 1 and model 2. The implication 
is that one group did better than the other at some 

* level of the pretest but not at all levels. 

The colinnn contains a number and the number in parentheses 
whenever the comparison between model 2 and model 3 was 
r , significant. The number tells the group which was 

superior on the posttest and the value in parentheses tells 
by how many grade equivalents they were better. For 
example, "3 (.15)" would indicate that students with a 
desegregation code of 3 were superior to the students 
with whom they were being compared by .15 grade 
equivalents for all levels^pf the pretest. 

d. Only those comparisons for which . the F was significant 
at least the .05 level are reported in the tables. 

An examination of the results does not readily reveal any meaningful 
patterns. One would hope for some consistency from grade to grade, 
but little is apparent. 
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As an aid to interpreting the results, plots were made of all interactions. 
They can be found in Attachment A-3, but they do_. not shed much light 
on the meaning of the results. It appears that in many cases the two 
major groups being plotted (e.g., those with desegregation codes of • 1 and 
2) differed meaningfully only at one extreme or the other of the pretest 
range where few cases exist and the results are least reliable. If a 
test of the regions of significances had beefi. ^performed, the significant 
region on the pretest might be smaller than expected at the extremes. 

One question raised by examining these plots and the ones in Appendix -B 
is whether model 1 is a viable model. Some of the plots strain credibi- 
lity and suggest that" model 1 is too sensitive to unreliable scores near * 
the extremes. Very few of the cases where the comparison between model 1 
and model 2 was significant also produced significant results when 
model 2 was compared with model 3. In the future it may be more reason- 
able to force model 2 as the starting model. If one accepts the notion 
.that model 2 should be used as the starting model, then inhere might 
appear to be significant findings at a few scattered grades for each 
ethnic group. However, ' to be of value* to the District , i.e.-, to suggest 
problem areas that need attention, the results would seem to need more • 
pattern than they appear to have. It seems that desegregation had no 
consistent, meaningful, positive or negative impact on student achievement 
for any ethnic group this year. 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 : Were some schools more effective than others in 
boosting student achievement? 

The major work done on this question was to review the^work previously 
done in other districts notably Houston, Corpus Chris ti, Dallas, Seattle, 
and Montgomery County, Maryland, and to develop an approach to use in 
AISD. The review showed that most districts used some sort of regression 
analysis to get expe *.ed scores for their schools although the exact 
approach differed somewaht from district to district. , What follows is 
a suggested approach for AISD to follow in identifying schools which have 
produced especially high and low achievement gains. 

We begin by assuming that achievement is a function of a number of known 
and unknown characteristics of the students, schools, teachers, and 
activities found in the district. These influences can be ordered on 
a conti.\uum with regard. to the degree to which they are within the school's 
control. At one end are the characteristics which are related to 
achievement but which are "givens." They are characteristics such as sex 
and previous" achievement, characteristics over which the school has little 
control. At the other extreme are the classroom activities which occur 
in the school, the use of instruction time by the teachers, the school 
climate — factors over which the school (the teachers $nd principal) have 
a great deal of control. If comparisons are to be made between schools 
in order to determine whether some are more effective than others, then 
some method must be ■ found to adjust for the uncontrollable differences 
between schools; i. e. , a way is needed to bring all runners up to the 
same starting line. The question becomes one of asking, ,f How does this 
school's achievement compare with that of the average school with the 
same characteristics? 1 ' 
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There is nothing unusual about the above ideas. They are implicit in 
any informal assessment of school effectiveness in which the participants 
mentally try. to compare the actual achievement gains of students in a- 
' school with some standard which takes into account the characteristics of 
the school and its student body. Statements which begin, "The achievement 
at this school;. seems low for a school with..." imply an informal assess- 
ment of achievement in light of certain giyens. What is needed is a 
way to make such assessments reliable and objective —a way of. determining 
what the Achievement of a school should be given the students tt has and 
the conditions under which 'it must operate. Then the actual achievement 
level of the students can be compared with the expected achievement so 
that a determination of the school's effectiveness can be made. 

The use of such a formula acknowledges that currently schools with high 
concentrations of low-income and minority students do not make achievement 
gains as great as those with higher income, majority students. Therefore, 
some low-income schools may be found to b£ effective but to produce 
achievement gains that are below average. 

Suck a finding means that the school had been more effective than others 
with students from similar backgrounds: It would not mean, that the 
achievement level of 7 the students is at' a level that woul£ be desired. 
• * In using such a formula; it is important that schools which have been 
more effective, than average in boosting the achievement of low- income 
and minority students be acknowledged for their accomplishments, but 
they cannot forget that the achievement of their students is likely to . 
.be below the "desired level. 

The number of variables which could be used in developing a prediction 
formula ara very great indeed. It is proposed that the following be 
used. 

a. Previous achievement level. 

b. Sex, 

c. Ethnicity." " 

d. Whether or not the student Cor a sibling) received a 
free., or reduced-price lunch. • 

e. Whether or not the student's school was impacted by 
the desegregation plan. 

f . Whether or not the student was reassigned by the desegregatiqn 
plan. 

g. Whether or not the student was a transfer student. 
1 h, .The average pupil/ teacher ratio for the st\ident f s grade 

o at his/or her school. 

Prcrvnsad Procedure » 
— . -H » » i ' " - ' ' — — 

It is proposed that the analyses be carried out in accordance with the 
following steps. 

l. % Create a data file having the above variables for each-, 
student in- the District. 

® . * • " • , i.JL 
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2. Do a regression analysis for. reading and math separately - — 
at each grade using the linear model shown in Figure A-4. 

, 3. Using the resulting regression weights, calculate an expected 
value for each student. Subtract the expected score from 
the actual posttest score to get a deviation score. If the 
deviation score is positive, the student is scoring higher 
than expected. If negative, the student is scoring lowej 
th^n expected. The average score at the grade for all 
students will, be zero. • . . " ■» 

4. Obtain an average deviation score for each school it that 
grade. A report could then be prepared for each school 
showing by grade how the students achieved compared with 
the expected values. The results, however," are -^rone to 
ov&jrinterpretation. What, is needetl is some guide as to 
what, is a meaningful deviation from an average of zero. 
A certain amount of the deviation in scores from student 
to student will be the result of chance, to error in the 
measurement of achievement. One would like some way to 
assess whether the average deviation achieved by the * 
students at a specific school might be due to chance • If 
one assumes that the students have been randomly assigned 
to schools, which they have not, then a standard error 
of the rjean can be calculated so tbat the obtained mean 
can be evaluated as to the probability that it would be 
obtained by chance. ■ We know the population mean is zero 
by definition. The average deviation score for the 
'students is zero. We can compute the population standard 
deviation by computing the standard deviation of the 
• ^ residual scores. Then the standard error of the school 
mean is given by the formula below: 

. . . S V~ SD 

. . JIT > 

where SD; is the standard deviation of the student residual 
scores and N is the number of 'students in the school. . 
. The above formula is taken from Guilford and Fruchter (19 7 3, 
-p. 128). it the group mean is divided by the standard error, 
v the resulting score can be looked up in a table of z-scores 
so the probability of the means begin obtained by chance 
can be determined. 

Reporting to School s 

As an, additional safeguard against overinterpretation, it is suggested that 
the average deviation not be reported to schools. The following reporting 
steps are suggested: 

1. Select a probability value for use in determining 
which means are above or below zero. 
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2. Assign verbal descriptors to the schools based on whether their 
means differ significantly from zero. For example, those scoring 
above- zero could be designated as schools achieving greater than 
expected galas. 

3. Print a report for each school showing the school's verbal 
descriptor by subject area by grade. 

Final Comments \ 



In evaluating the proposed procedure for determining which schools are more 
or less effective, the following characteristics of the system should be 
kept in mind. 

1. "About? half of the schools will obtain average deviations that are 

positive and half that are negative for any analysis. The results 
do not say anything about how well the District is doing compared 
with comparable districts elsewhere. Even if all schools were more 
effective than the national average, only half would obtain positive 
average deviation scores. 

2. The larger the school," the easier it is to detect a small differ- 
ence from zero. However, means which differ greatly from zero 
due only to chance are more likely to occur in small schools. 

3. The measure of low-income status is gross. It has only two 
values and is thereby limited in its usefulness. It does not 
.distinguish at all "between those who are just above the eligi- 
bility criterion and those who are greatly above it. The pupil/ 
teacher ratio that is available for the analyses is less exact 

' than might be optimum. 

Evaluation Question D2-1: Can elementary classrooms be identified in which 
reassigned minority students made much lower and much, higher uhan expected 
achievement gains in 1980-81. 

The results of the 1980-81 desegregation evaluation suggested that minority 
students "who were reassigned by the desegregation plan tended to make smaller 
achievement gains than minority students who were not reassigned. As a 
result, an evaluation activity for 1981-82 was planned to try to identify 
classrooms in which this finding was not the case. If classrooms that had 
been especially effective with reassigned minority students could be found, 
then perhaps successful practices from those classes could be identified 
for use elsewhere. However, the first task was to verify the original 
finding, since the analyses which produced it /combined nonreassigned stu- 
dents in impacted schools with those from nonimpacted schools. The real 
question seemed to be one of reassigned vs nonreassigned students in im- 
pacted schools especially since minority students in impacted and nonimpacted 
schools might differ in SES or other ways that would influence the outcome. 
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A set of analyses were done at the University of Texas on the CDE Dual 
Cyber System using the SPSS package of statistical programs from each 
combination of ethnicity, grade, and subject area (reading and math). 
The linear models and F-tests used are described in Attachment A-4. The 
data files used are con tainted on permanent file sets D737 and E421. The 
SPSS control cards are on permanent file set A*54 as file REGSPSS, \ 

As with the 1981-82 achievement analyses, the results were., voluminous. 
They are s umma rized in Figures A-5 through A-7. The actual printouts are 
available for inspection. The results seem to fall into several groups 
depending on the patterns of significant comparisons. 

Nonsignificant Comparisons : In the first group of analyses, none of the 
four comparisons, model 1 vs model 2, model 2 vs model 3, model 3 vs model 4 
and model 4 vs model 5, was significant. Figure A-8 shows that 13 sets of 
analyses were nonsignificant. 

Significant Intercepts : The simplist to interpret of all the significant 
analyses were the ones in which the first three comparisons were nonsignifi- 
cant and the fourth one was significant. Such a result indicates common 
regression slopes but unequal intercepts. Only five sets of analyses fol- 
lowed this pattern, (see Figure A-9) . All three analyses in this group 
which involved minority students favored the nonreassigned group. The two 
significant outcomes for the others favored the reassigned students. 

Curvilinear Outcome : In eight cases only the comparison of model 2 and 
model 3 was significant. Such an outcome indicates that a linear regression 
solution is not as satisfactory as a curvilinear one. In a ninth case the 
comparison between models 3 and 4 was also significant, indicating that 
if a linear solution were considered, an interaction between pretest and 
reassigned status exists. 

The curvilinear solution that is implied by model 2 has an independent 
linear portion and a common quadratic portion. Very little information 
can be obtained by examining the regression output in cases of this sort, 
so the results were plotted -for these cases. The plots can be found in 
Attachment A-5. An exmination of the plots shows that in several cases 
the two curvilinear lines are essentially the same; the difference 
between them would not appear to be meaningful. In a few other cases, 
one line seems to be significantly higher thar the other at low levels—-^ 
of the pretest. However, several points shouid be remembered before i 
too much importance is placed on these findings. 

1. Very few cases can be found at the extremes. For 
example, only about 14 Black students scored below 
a 2.6 on the pretest in reading at grade 6. Therefore, 
very few students are to be found in the area where the 
difference is greatest between reassigned and non- 
reassigned students - 
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2. Measurement is the poorest at the extremes. What appear 
to be large differences might not be statistically sig- 
nificant if regions of significance wem identified. 

3. At the points where the two lines appear to be meaning- 
fully far apart, the nonreassigned students do not 
consistently do better than the reassigned students. 
The line for nonreassigned students is not consistently 
higher than the reassigned line from analysis to analysis. 

Taken together, the above cautions diminish any evidence for the effect in 
question. 

Significant Interactions ; Two other patterns of significance were found. 
They can be combined in one group since they were both cases for which the 
test of homogeneous regression slopes was rejected. The three cases in 
this group are plotted in Attachment A-6. The results imply that reassign- 
ment interacts with pretest so that at some pretest levels reassigned stu- 
dents do better. The results, however, suffer from the same problems listed 
above for the curvilinear results where interactions were implied. Most 
cases fall near the middle of the distribution "where the groups are not 
significantly far apart. 

Taken together, the results did not appear to lend strong support to the 
notion that within impacted schools reassigned and nonreassigned students 
responded differently to instruction or received any different Instruction. 
Therefore, it was decided that the attempt to identify successful practices 
for reassigned uinority students would not be pursued. 
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Reading 


Math 




Codes . 


Significant 


Favored 


Codes 


Significant 


Favored 


Grade 


Compared 


F* 


Group** 


Compared 


F* 


Group** 


1 


1 vs 3 


B 


3 (.14) 


1 vs 3 


B 


3 (.12) 




2 vs 3 


B 


3 (.23) 


2 vs 3 


B 


3 (.15) 


4 


1 vs 3 


B 


1 (.16) 


1 vs 2 


B 


1 (-16) 




2 vs 3 


A 


I 








5 


1 vs 3 


B 


1 (-18) 


1 vs 3 


A 


I 




2 vs 3 


B 


2 (.22) 


2 vs 3 


A 


I 


7 








1 vs 2 


B 


1 (.16) 



* M A ,! indicates the F-test comparing models 1 and 2 was significant at 
the .05 level. 

lf B ff indicates the F-test comparing models. 2 and 3 was significant at 
the .05 level. 



** * »I" • indicates an interaction; no group is consistently favored at 
all levels of the pretest. 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the amount in grade equivalents 
try which the favored group exceeded the other group. 

Figure A-l. DESCRIPTION OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISON OF CODES 
1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR BLACKS AT GRADES 1-8 ON 
THE ITBS. 
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* "A" indicates the F- test comparing model 1 and 2 was significant at 
the .05 level. 

"B" indicates the F-test comparing model 2 and 3 was significant at 
the .05 level. 



** f, I" indicates an interaction; no group is consistently favored at 
all levels of the pretest. 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the amount in grade equivalents 
by which . the favored group exceeded the other group. 

Figure A-2. DESCRIPTION OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISONS OF 
DESEGREGATION CODES 1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR " 
HISPANICS AT GRADES 1-8 ON THE ITBS. 
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* M A ,f indicates the F-test comparing model 1 and 2 was significant at 
the .05 level. 

"B" indicates the F-test comparing model 2 and 3>was significant at 
the .05 level. 



** ,f I" indicates an interaction; no group is consistently favored at 
all levels of the pretest. 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the amount in grade equivalents 
by which the favored group exceeded the other group. 

Figure A-3. DESCRIPTION OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISONS OF 
•CODES 1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR OTHERS AT 
GRADES 1-8 ON THE ITBS. 
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P RE] 2 » Variable PREl squared. 

PRE2 2 * Variable PRE 2 squared. . 

PRE3 2 * Variable PRE3 squared. 

PRE4 2 - Variable PRE4 squared. 

PRES 2 * Variable PRE5 squared. 

PRE6 2 » Variable PRE6 squared. 

INC • 1 if low-income; 0, athCTwise. 

REA * 1 if reassigned; 0, otherwise. 

IMP - 1 if student's school was impacted by desegregation; 0, otherwise. 

TRAN - 1 if transfer student; 0, otherwise. 

PTR - Average PTR at the school and grade. 

Gl - 1 if a Bla^k male; 0, otherwise. 

G2 » 1 if a Black female;. 0, otherwise. 

G3 « 1 if a Hispanic male; 0, otherwise. 

G4 - 1 if a Hispanic female; 0, otherwise. 

G5 » 1 *f a Other male; 0, otherwise. 

G6 - 1 t£ a Other female; 0, otherwise. 



Figure A-4. PROPOSED MODEL FOR DETERMINING EXPECTED ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL. 
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*Favored reassigned by .20 GE. 
** Favored nonreassigned by .18 GE. 
***Favored nonreassigned by .19 GE, 

Figure A-5. F-TEST OUTCOMES FOR COMPARISONS OF BLACK REASSIGNED 

AND NONREASSIGNED STUDENTS IN IMPACTED SCHOOLS— 1980-81. 
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*Favored nonreassigned by .14 GE. 

Figure A-6. F-TEST OUTCOMES FOR COMPARISONS OF HISPANIC REASSIGNED 

AND NONREASSIGNED STUDENTS IN IMPACTED SCHOOLS— 1980-81. 
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Figure A-7. F-TEST OUTCOMES FOR COMPARISONS OF OTHER REASSIGNED AND 
NONREAS S IGNED STUDENTS IN IMPACTED SCHOOLS-—1980-81. 
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Figure A-8. SETS OF ANALYSES IN WHICH ALL FOUR MODEL COMPARISONS WERE 
NONSIGNIFICANT. AT THE .05 LEVEL. 
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Figure A-9. SETS OF ANALYSES IN WHICH ONLY THE INTERCEPTS TEST (MODEL 4 
VS MODEL 5) WAS SIGNIFICANT AT THE .05 LEVEL. 
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Figure A-10. SETS OF ANALYSES IN WHICH THE COMPARISON OF MODELS 
2 AND 3 WAS SIGNIFICANT AT THE .05 JLEVEL." . 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINING DESEGREGATION ASSIGNMENT CODES 



The table on the folowing pages was used 'to assign desegregation codes 
to AISD students- The table can be used as -follows. 

1". Determine the student f 5 area code from the student's 

address. - . 

> 

• 2* Find the row in Lhe table that corresponds: to the 
student's area code. 

5. Read across the table to fiiid the student. 1 s grade. 

4. Assign a -desegregation code according to the following 
piles : 

If the student.'s school code matches the school code 
listed for 'his grade, assign the code listed next to 
his school code in the table. 

If the student's school code does not match the school 
code in the table assign a "5." 

• If the student is missing ^either school code, area 
code, or grade, assign a code of "6." 

As an example, a student who lived in area code 7, who was in fourth grade, 
and *who attended ~sbhool number 126 would receive a desegregation code of 
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DESEGREGATION ACHIEVEMENT ANALYSES 



These analyses were based on desegregation codes 1, 2, and -3. A set of 
analyses involved making the following pairwise comparisons: 

Code 1 (npnreassigned, nonimpacted students) 

vs 1 
Code 2 (nonreassigned, impacted students) 



Code 



Code 



(nonreassigned, nonimpacted students) 
vs 

(reassigned, impacted students) 



Code 



Code 



(nonreassigned, impacted students) 
vs 

(reassigned, impacted students) 



One set of analyses was perfound for each combination of ethnicity (Blacky 
Hispanic, and Other) and grade (1-8) in treading and math. This provided 
3. ethnicities by 8 grades by 2 subject areas or 48 sets of 3 analyses 
each for a total of 144 analyses. The variables, models, and F-tests 
used in each analysis are given below. 



POST » Posttest grade equivalent (April, 1982) 
PRE « Pretest grade equivalent (April, 1981) 
PRE1 - PRE if a member of group !;• 0, otherwise. 
PRE2 - PRE if a member of group 2; 0, otherwise. 
PRE 2 * PRE squared. 

PRE1 2 » PRE1 squared. s 

PRE2 2 * PRE2 squared. 

SEX 3 1 if male; 0, if female. 

I m l if receiving free or reduce-priced lunch; 0, if not. 
G » 1 if a member of group 1; 0, if member of group 2. 
U * unit vector. 

At grade 1 the pretest was either the MRT Pre-Reading Composite or Quanti- 
tative scaled scores. At all other grades the pre- and posttests were 
either Reading Total or Math Total grade equivalent scores. The meaning 
if grc/upl or group 2 membership was dependent on the desegregation codes 
being compared, e.g., code 2 vs code 3. The first code (code 2 in this 
case) defined group 1. The second code defined group 2. Students with, special 
circumstances (for any subtest of a total score) , LEP students, and students 
served by Special Education were removed from the analyses. Others were 
defined as students with ethnicity codes of 5. 

Linear Models 

Model 1: POST » U + Prel + Pre2 + Prel 2 + Pre2 2 + Sex + I + G 
Model 2: POST + Pre + Pre 2 + Sex + I + G ^ g 7 

Model 3: POST - U + Pre + Pre 2 + Sex + I 



Variables 
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F-tests 

Model 1 vs Model 2:/ df - 8-6*2; df 2 ■ N-8 
Model 2 vs Model 3: df. = 6-5-1; df - N-6 
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ANALYSES COMPARING REASSIGNED VS NONREAS SIGNED 
STUDENTS IN IMPACTED SCHOOLS—1980-81 

, Variables 

POST « Posttest ITBS grade equivalent score (Reading Total or Math 
Total), 

PRE ■ Pretest ITBS grade equivalent score. 
. PRE1 * Pretest if reassigned; 0, if tionreassigned. 
PRE2 ■ Pretest if nonreas signed; 0, if reassigned. 
PRE 2 - PRE squared. 
PRE1 2 - PEE1 squared. 
REA » 1 if reassigned; 0, otherwise. 



.Models • 

Modal 1: POST - U + PRE1 + PRE 2 + PRE1 2 + PRE2 2 + REA 

Model 2: POST » U - PRE1 + PRE2 + PRE 2 + REA 

Model 3: POST » U + PRE1 + PRE2 + REA 

Model 4: POST - U + PRE + REA 

Model 5: POST ~ U + PRE 
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SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
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InacruasnC Dascripcion: Saquepclal Tascs of EducaCional Progress (STEP), Series II, Forma 



Brief description of the instrunanc : 

The STEP is a standardized, multiples-choice achievement batrary. 
In 1981-82 AISD used a. subeet of Che complete bactary, omir,cing che English 
Expression and Social Studies cases. These cescs.will be given every ocher 
year, alternating wich che Mechanics of Wi 4 .ing and Science tests. Tescs given 
each year are Reading, Math Computation, aud Math Basic Coa-.epts. 



To whoa was che instrument administered? 

All students In grades 9-12* Special education students were exempted as per - 
Board Policy 5127 and les supporting administrative regulation. Students of 
limited English proficiency (LEP) vere not exempt, but could be excused after one 

test on which chey could noc funccion validly. 

Haw many times was che instrument adainistterad? 
Once Co each student. V 

When was che instrument administered? 

The STEP was adminiscered over a two -day period*— April 6 and 7. Tests vere ad- 
miniscered in che morning from abouc 3:30 uncil approximacely noon each day. 
Make-ups were adminiscered on two consecutiva Saturdays, April 17 and 24. 

Where vas the instrument administered? 

The STEP was administered at each AISD high school (including Rob bins and Sealing ). 
Make-ups vere adminiscered at Reagan High. School. 

Who administered the instrument ? 

Test instructions vere given over the public address system ac each school, either 
by che counselor or by a cape recording provided by ORE. Teachers acced as ce«c 
monicors in each classroom* The make-up cescing vas adminiscered and monitored 
by ORE personnel. 

What era -In -frig did che administrators have ? 

Teachers and counselors received vriccen inscruccions from 0 r 'eluding a check- 
list of procedures and an axacc 3cripc co follov in case ads icion. The ORE 

personnel vho adminiscered che make-ups were choroughly trail administering 
cases. 

Was che instrument adminiscered under standardized conditions ? 

Yes. Standardized instructions were distributed. ORE personnel monitored i*i 5 
random selection of classrooms vich resales indicating chac cescing conditions 
vere. reasonably consiscenc across -.~e District. 

Were chere problems vich che instrument or che adminiscracion chac might affect 
the validity of che data ? 

No knovu problems vich che inscrumenc. Problems in che adminiscracion are 
documented in the monitors reports. 

Vho developed che inscrumenc? 

Educational Tescing Service (ETS). The STEP is published by Addison-Weslev 
Publishing Company, Inc. 

What raliabilitv and validity data are available on che instrument 3 
The reliability of subtests in the alternate forms, A and 3, ranges 'from .53 Co 
•93, vich parallel forms correlations. As summarised by Kuder-Richardson Formula 
20 coefficients, che reliability of che subtests ranges from .83 Co .94. The 
issues of content and construct validity are addressed in the publisher's techni- 
cal report, pages 150-154. 



■Are chere norm data available for, incarnr sting che resulcs ? 

Mean, median, percencilearank, percentile band, converted, and s canine scores 

are available for each subcase of che STEP. 
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SEQUENTIAL TESTS .OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 



Purpose 

Results from the systemwide administration of the Sequential Tests of 
'Educational Progress were used "to answer the following decision and 
evaluation questions from the ESAA/District Priorities Systemwide 
Desegregation Evaluation Design for 1981-82. 

Decision Question Dl z Does the District need to make additional 
efforts to meet the achievement needs of students affected by 
desegregation? 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : Did students who were reassigned 
1 ■ as a result of the desegregation process achieve at the same 

level as students in the same schools who were not reassigned? 
... as students in schools which were not affected by 
desegregation? 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 : Were some schools more effective 
than others in boosting student achievement? 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 : Is* there a relationship between 
course selection by students (e.g., the percentage of students 
taking social studies classes), and the continuing decline in 
social studies achievement scores? 



Procedure • 

Procedures for the administration of the STEP for the years 1980, 1981, and 
1982 can be found in the final technical reports for Systemwide Testing, 
publication numbers 79.14, 80.39, and 81.24. 

The procedures used in analyzing the results from the STEP are reported with 
the results related to each evaluation question. 



Results 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : Did students who were reassigned as a result of 
the desegregation process achieve at the same level as students in the 
same schools who were not reassigned?... as students in schools which 
were not affected by desegregation? 

The analyses done to assess the impact of desegregation on student 
achievement were based on the notion that two sets of factors might be 
operating on students in desegregated settings. The first set of factors 
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were those related to attending school r.i a newly desegregated setting 
in which the school had recently undergo le a major change in student 
body, and/or staff. For the purpose of analysis such schools were 
called impacted schools . All junior highs schools except Pearce and 
Bedichek were considered impacted. At the senior high level, Anderson, 
Crockett, Johnston, and Travis were considered to be impacted. 

The other distinction made was between reassigned and nonreassigned 
students. Reassigned students were those whose school assignments 
for their grades were changed by either the 1971 or the 1980 court order. 
Reassignment status was intended to be used to detect the effect of 
those influences associated with attending a school that is distant 
from one's home. 

Each student in the. District was assigned a desegregation code based on 
the area code of his/her home address, on grade, and on school attended. 
The desegregation codes were assigned in accordance with the table in 
Attachment A-l (of the ITBS Appendix) which was developed with the 
cooperation of the District Desegregation Specialist. The codes assigned 
were as follows: 

1 = nonreassigned student in nonimpacted school. 

2 = nonreassigned student in impacted school. 

3 = reassigned student in impacted school. 

4 = reassigned student, in nonimpacted schocl (applied to only 

a few students). 

5 = not in correct school for grade and area code (usually applied 

to transfer students and special education students). 

6 = missing area code, school, or grade. 

The codes were assigned using the information on the Student Master File 
and were added to the designated ORE field. They were updated at the 
end of March, 1982. 

The achievement analyses compared three groups o£ students in a series 

of pairwise comparisons based on desegregation codes 1-3. The comparisons 

were as follows: 

Code 1 (nonreassigned, nonimpacted students) 

vs 

Code 2 (nonreassigned, impacted students) 

Code 1 (nonreassigned, nonimpacted students) 

vs 

Code 3 (reassigned, impacted students) 

Code 2 (nonreassigned, impacted students) 

vs 

Code 3 (reassigned, impacted students) 
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A set of these three comparisons was done for each combination of grade and 
ethnicity (Black, Hispanic, and Other) for reading and math. Altogether 
there were three comparisons per set by three ethnicities by four grades 
for two subject areas to give a total of 72 analyses. The linear models 
used are described in Attachment B-l. The analyses were run using Earl 
Jennings' program LINEAR on the UT Dual Cyber System. 

The description of the models shows that sex and income level were used 
as covariates in the analyses. These variables were included in an attempt 
to equate the groups on two variables which are related to achievement 
gains and on which the two groups could differ. 

Because so many analyses were done, the results are too numerous to place 
in full detail in this appendix. They have been placed with the ITBS 
results in four printout binders and are available for inspection. The 
sigificant F-tests have been coded, however, and summarized in Figure B-l 
through B-3. The following statements provide information necessary to 
interpret the figures. 

a. The heading "Codes Compared" refers to the groups of students 
being compared. For example, 1 vs 3 means that students with 
desegregation code 1 (nonreassigned, nonimpacted) were compared 
with students with codes of 3 (reassigned, impacted). 

b. Two letters can appear in the column headed "significant F." 
An A indicates that the comparison of model 1 with model 2 
was significant at the .05 level or better. A B indicates 
that the comparison of model 2 with model 3 was significant. 

c. The column under "Favored Group" can contain the letter I. 
alone or the numbers 1, 2, or 3 followed by a number in 
parentheses. The letter I indicates an interaction, and is 
associated with a significant comparison between model 1 and 
model 2. The implication is that one group did better than 
the other at some level of the pretest but not at all levels. 

The column contains a number followed by a number in parene- 
theses whenever the comparison between model. 2 and model 3 
was significant, the number tells the group which was 
superior on the post test and the value in parentheses tell 
by how many converted score points they were better. For 
example, "3(1.5 pts)" would indicate that students with 
a desegregation code o£ 3 were superior to the students 
with whom they were being compared by 1.5 converted score 
points for all levels of the pretest. 

The converted scores are not as directly interpretable as 
the grade equivalents reported for the ITB3. The range 
of possible values is from about 410 to 495. Students at 
the 50th percentile in the 9th grade receive a score of 
456 on the reading test. If they were to score at the 50th 
percentile in the 12th grade, they would receive a converted 
score of 469, so the average gain from year to year is a 
small amount—about 4 points per year. There is no math 
total score on the STEP so the average of the Math Basic 
Concepts and Math Computation tests was used in* the analyses. 
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Students at the 50th percentile on this score would show a 
gain from at>out 452 to 460 from 9th to 12th grade or about 
3 points per year. Therefore, in examining the results, 
one must keep in mind that a small gain in .converted score 
can be meaningful, 
d. Only those comparisons for which the F-test was significant at 
at least the .05 level are reported in the tables. 

What does it mean? To aid in the interpretation of the results, plots 
were generated for all significant results where interactions occurred. < 
They can be found in Attachment B-2. For Black students, an examination 
of Figure B-l reveals that the impact of desegregation must not be very 
strong. Only four of the 48 F-tests were significant. Those that were 
significant, however, tended to favor desegregation code .1 over desegre- 
gation code 2 and code 2 over code 3. The results for Hispanic students 
show the least impact of all. Only two of the 48 F-tests was signifi- 
cant. The Other students (ethnicity code of 5) would appear to be 
the only ones for which the results might be somewhat; meaningful, at 
least in the sense that 13 of the 48 F-tests were significant. The 
reader is challenged, however, to make any" sense of thfe results. One 
difficulty of interpretation is due to the fact that when an interaction 
occurs the groups are most different near the extremes of the pretest, 
especially the lower extreme. Two factors make differences iat the 
extremes less important — 

a. ■. Few students achieve low scores. 

b. Measurement is least reliable at the extremes. 

As a result, a few students with questionable scores can greatly affect 
the shape of the regression line at the extremes so that if regions of 
significance were calculated, the area where the regression lines are 
most far apart might not be statistically significant. In conclusion, 
it appears that while several F-tests were statistically significant 
for Other students, there is little evidence for major, consistent 
effects of desegregation on achievement for this group. 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 : Were some schools more effective than others 
in boosting student achievement? 

A plan for answering this question was developed this year. It is , 
reported in full in Appendix A of this technical report 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 : Is there a relationship between course seleQti 
by students (e.g., the percentage of students taking social studies 
classes) and the continuing decline in social studies achievement scores? 

During* the course of the year, this question became tefocused into two 
different questions; 

1. Do students who take social studies courses make larger 
gains than students who are not taking social studies? 

2. Do students taking social studies courses from coaches 
make gains as large as those taking social studies from 
regular teachers . 
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The STEP social studies test was not given in 1982; therefore, results 
from 198Q and 1981 were used in these analyses. To do these analyses 
a file was created of student^ who took either no' social studies classes 
or one or two required courses during the 1980-81 school yearu Their 
Social Studies converted, scores were analyzed using the linear models 
described in Attachment B-3. For 9th graders, their 8th grade ITBS 
Reading Total grade equivalent scores were used as the protest. 
Interestingly enough, their correlation between pre'- and posttest i 
was essentially the same as the correlations between social studies over 
one year at the other grades. 

The results presented in Figures B-4 through B-8 showed that itudents 
who take social studies do make larger gains than students who do not 
take it. At 9th grade where reading scores were used as the covariate, 
an interaction occurred. 

The plot of the regression lines found in Figure B-5 shows that the 
difference is greatest at the lower extreme. At grades 10-12 there was no 
interaction, and the social studies group scored from about: 1.1 points 
' to 2.5 points higher than the comparison group at each level of the 
pretest* Since the average gain in social. studies from grades 9 to 10, 
10 to 11, and 11 to 12 are 4, 5, and 3 converted score points respectively, 
the observed differences represent meaningful differences of one quarter 
to a half of a year's growth. These results show that the STEP is 
sensitive to instruction. They also suggest that if students took more 
social studies classes,, achievement scores should rise. 

The question concerning the impact of coaches on achievement is a good 
example of a question which seems straightforward when asked but becr^es 
more complicated and harder to answer when examined more closely. The 
complicating factors were the following: 

1. How do you define "coach" and "teacher." " ' 

2. How do you handle required courses and electives. The 
students in the^e two types of causes are likely to 
be different. Students taking electives are likely to 
have a special interest in the subject. 

3* How do you handle the number of courses taken by students 
during the year? , ; 

4. How do you handle the fact that students taking more 

than one course may have taken them from teachers, coaches, 
or a combination of teachers and coaches. 

These complicating factors were resolved as follows: 

1. Discussion with the Secondary Social Studies Coordinator 
produced the following classification scheme for social 
studies teachers — 6 /> 

T 38 a person hired as a teacher and only teaching social % 
studies. 

*■ n f 
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TC * a person hired as a teacher who also coaches (especially golf, 

tennis, soccer, etc.). 
CTC * a person hired as a coach who also teaches. 
CTT - a person hired as a coach who teaches social studies and no 

longer coaches. 

Working from a list of persons who taught at least one social studies class, 
in 1980-81, the Coordinator placed each in one of the above groups. For 
the purposes 'of these analyses, the first two groups were combined to 
create the teacher group. The other two groups combined were the coaches. 

i 

.. I 
2. Only required courses were considered, , | 

* 3. Two sets of analyses were done; one included only students 
taking one course during the year under study. The other 
set included only students taking two courses. All other 
students were excluded from the analyses. 

4. The group of analyses comparing students who had taken two 
- courses compared three groups — those taking from teachers 
only, those taking from coaches only, and those taking 
from both. 

First the analyses for students taking only one class. The linear models 
and variables used were the same as those described in Attachment B-3 
with the exception of the definition of variable G. In this case, G was 
defined as a 1 if the student took social studies from a teacher and 0. 
if from a coach. The results are summarized in Figures B-9 through B-12. 
In no cases were the results significant. Either coaches teach as* well 
as other teachers, or the difference is . not detectable using the STEP for 
students talcing only one. course. 

The analyses comparing students who took two courses were done as outlined' 
in Attachment B-4. The results are displayed in Figures B-13 through B-15. 
At 9th grade, the results were significant; however, not in the expected 
direction. In this case students taught by coaches or teachers showed 
gains higher than those taught by both a coach and a teacher. On the aver- 
age, .students taught by teachers scored. about I point higher than those 
taught by both, and students taught by coaches scored about 1.2 points 
higher than those taught by both. It is unlikely that the gains shown by 
the teacher and coach groups differed significantly. At grades 10 and 11, 
there was no significant difference between the three groups. At grade 12 
there was only one student shown to have been taught by a coach, so the 
analyses were not done. It would appear from these analyses also that 
coaches do not have a negative effect on the gains of their students. 
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Grade 


Reading 


Math 


i Pnrloc crr^-i "F-f pant* T^anrnf^H 

Compared F* Group** 


f!nHoc ^^ orrf ^ pant* TFavnTpH 

Compared F* " Group** 


9 
12 


1 vs 3 A I 


1 vs 3 A I 

2 vs 3 A I 

1 vs 3 B 1 (3.2 pts) 



* !, A n indicates the F-test comparing models 1 and 2 was significant 
at the .05 level. 

"B !t indicates the F-test comparing models 2 and 3 was significant 
at the .05 level. 

** "I" indicates an interaction; no group is consistently favored at 
all levels of th* pretest. The numbers in parentheses indicate 
the amount in converted score points by which the favored group 
exceeded the other groupv^ 

Figure B-l. DESCRIPTION OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISONS OF * 
CODES 1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR BLACKS AT GRADES 
9-12 ON THE STEP. ■ j 
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F* 
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Codes 
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Significant 
F* 


Favored 
Group** 


9 








1 vs 2 


B 2 


(1.4 pts) 


11 








2 vs 3 


B 2 


( -5 pts) 



* "A 11 indicates the F-test compari$g models 1 and 2, was significant 
at the .05 level.. 

,f BV indicates the F-test: comparing models 2 and 3 was significant 
at the .05 level. - 



** ,? I" indicates aa interaction; no group is consistently favored at 
* all levels of the pretest. The numbers in parentheses' indicate 
the amount in coverted score points by which the favored group 
exceeded the other group. 

Figure B-2. DESCRIPTION' OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISON OF 
DESEGREGATION CODES 1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR 
HISPANICS AT GRADES 9-12 ON THE STEP. 
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* "A" indicates the F-test comparing models 1 and 2 was significant 
at the .05 level. 

"B" indicates the F-test comparing models 2 and 3 was significant 
at the .05 level. 



** "I" indicates an interaction; no group is consistently favored a 
all levels of the pretest. The numbers' in parentheses indicate 
the amount in coverted score points by which the favored group 
exceeded the other group. 



DESCRIPTION OF SIGNIFICANT F-TESTS FOR COMPARISON OF 
DESEGREGATION CODES 1 AND 2, 1 AND 3, AND 2 AND 3 FOR 
OTHERS AT GRADES 9-12 ON THE STEP . 



Figure 3-3. 
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MODELS RSQ 



Full Restricted Full Restricted df 



1 vs 2 .665 .663 2,2822 176.656 <.0001 

2 vs 3 .663 .663 1,2824 0.272 .60 



Figure B-4. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS OF STUDENTS TAKING 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN 1980-81 (N=2,629) AND THOSE NOT TAKING 
IT (N=199) - 9TH GRADE. 
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MODELS RSQ 



Full Restricted Full Restricted df_ 



1 vs 2 .642 .642 2,3017 1.108 .33 

2 vs 3 .642 .640 1,3019 9.0Q1 <.01 

Students taking social studies scored l.G converted score points higher 
on the average. 



Fieure B-6. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS OF STUDENTS TAKING 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN 1980-81 (N=2,093) AND THOSE NOT TAKING 
IT (N=930) - 10TH GRADE. 



MODELS , ; RSQ 

Full Restricted ' Full Restricted df_ 



1 ^ 2 .686 .686 ' 2,2400 .431 .65 

2 vs 3 .686 -.683 1,2402 17.755 <.0001 
Students taking social studies scored 2.5 points higher on the average. 



Fieure B-7. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS OF STUDENTS TAKING 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN 1980-81 (N=2,148) AND THOSE NOT TAKING 
IT (N=258) - 11TH GRADE. 
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MODELS RSQ 
Full ! Restricted Full Restricted ' df ' F p 



1 vs 2 .670 .670 * 2,1657 .226 .80 

2 vs 3 .670 .669 1,1659 4.954 .03 
Students taking social studies scored 1.4 points higher on the average. 



Figure B-8. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS OF STUDENTS TAKING 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN 1980-81 (N=l,451) AND THOSE NOT 
TAKING IT (N=212) - 12TH GRADE. * - 



MODELS RSQ 

Full Restricted Full Restricted df F p 

" 1 vs 2 .565 .564 2,124 .115 .89 

2 vs 3 .564 ,552 1,126 3.381 .07 

Figure B-9. - COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY STUDENTS TAKING 

ONE COURSE FROM A TEACHER (N=*83) vs STUDENTS TAKING 

ONE COURSE FROM A COACH (N=47) - 9TH GRADE. 
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Figure B-10. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY STUDENTS 
ONE COURSE FROM A TEACHER (N=337) VS STUDENTS 
ONE COURSE FROM A COACH (N=154) - 10TH GRADE. 
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Figure B-ll. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY 
ONE COURSE FROM A TEACHER (N=172) VS 
ONE COURSE FROM A COACH (N=19) - 11TH 
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Figure B-12. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY STUDENTS TAKING 
ONE COURSE FROM A TEACHER (N=l,261) VS STUDENTS TAKING 
ONE COURSE FROM A COACH (N=43) - 12TH GRADE. 
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MODELS RSQ 
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.939 
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3.752 
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Figure B-13. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES -GAINS BY STUDENTS TAKING TWO. 

COURSES TAUGHT BY TEACHERS (N-1,379), COACHES (N-456) , OR 
BOTH (N-664) — 9TH GRADE. 



MODELS RSQ 

Full Restricted Full Restricted df F__ p 

1 vs 2 .637 .635 4,1593 1,732 .14 

2 vs 3 .635 .634 2,1597 2,160 .12 

Figure B-14. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY STUDENTS TAKING TWO 
COURSES TAUGHT BY TEACHERS (N-970) , COACHES (N=293) , OR 
BOTH (N=339)--10TH GRADE., 



MODELS RSQ 

Full Restricted ■ Full Restricted df F p 

1 vs 2 .681 .681 '4,1948 .374 .83 

2 vs. 3 .681 .680 2,1952 1,674 .19 

Figure B-15. COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES GAINS BY STUDENTS TAKING TWO 

COURSES TAUGHT BY TEACHERS (N=l,651), COACHES (N=69) , OR 
BOTH (N=237) — 11TH GRADE. 
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Attachment B-l 
(Page 1 of 2) 



. DESEGREGATION ACHIEVEMENT ANALYSES 

These analyses were based on desegregation codes 1, 2, and 3. A set of 
analyses involved making the following pairwise comparions: 

Code 1 (nonreassigned, nonimpacted students) 

vs - 
Code 2 (nonreassigned, impacted students) 

Code 1 (nonreassigned, nonimpacted students) 

vs 

Code 3 (reassigned, impacted students) 

Code 2 (nonreassigned, impacted students) 

vs 

Code 3 (reassigned, impacted students) 

One set of analyses was performed for each combination of ethnicity (Black 
Hispanic, and Other) and grade (9-12) in reading and math. Three 
ethnicities by four grades by 2 subject areas gives 24 sets of 3 analyses 
each for a total of 72 analyses. The variables, models, and F-tests used 
in each analysis are listed below. 

Variables 

POST - Posttest converted score. (April 1982) 

PRE = Pretest converted. (April 1981) 

PRE1 = PRE if a member -of group 1; 0, otherwise. 

PRE2 =» PRE if a member of group 2; 0, otherwise. 

PRE 2 - PRE squared. 

PRE1 2 PRE1 squared. 

PRE2 2 - PRE2 squared. 

SEX = 1 if male; 0, if female. 

I = 1 if receiving free or reduce-priced lunch; 0, otherwise. 
G = 1 if a member of group 1; 0, if a member of group 2.; r 
U = Unit vector. 

Because the STEP does not have a total math score, the average of Math 
Basic Concepts and Math Computation converted scores was used in the math 
analyses. The meaning of group 1 and group 2 membership in the models ' 
was dependent on the desegregation codes being compared, e.g., ctfde 2 
vs code 3. The first code (code 2 in this case) defines group 1. The 
Ticond code defines group 2. Students with special circumstances (for 
any subtest of a total or average score), LEP students, and students 
served by Special Education were removed from t;he analyses. Other 
. students were those with ethnicity codes of 5. 

Linear Models 



Model 1 
Model 2 
Modfil 3 



J P0ST - U + PRE1 + PRE2 + PREl 2 + PRE2 2 + SEX + I +. G 
POST = U + PRE ,+ PRE 2 + SEX + I + G 
POST = U + PRE + PRE 2 + SEX + I 
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(Page 2 of 2) 



F-tests 

Model 1 vs Model 2: df = 8-6=2; df 2 = N-8 
Model 2 vs Model 3: df j = 6-5=1; df 2 '- N-6 
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Attachment B-3 



LINEAR MODELS USED TO COMPARE STUDENTS TAKING 
REQUIRED SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES WITH 
THOSE NOT; TAKING ANY SOCIAL STUDIES 



Variables 

POST = 1981 Social Studies converted score. 
PRE =1980 Social Studies converted score.* 
PREl 1 =* PRE if a member of group 1; 0, otherwise. 
PRE2 = PRE if a member of group 2; 0, otherwise, 
PRE 2 = PRE Squared. 
PREl 2 = PREl squared. 
PRE2 2 = PRE2 squared. 

G = 1 if a member of group 1 (not taking social studies); 
0, otherwise (taking social studies). 



POST = U + PREl + PRE2 + PREl 2 + PRE2 2 + G 
POST - U + PRE + PRE 2 + G 
Model 3: POST = U + PRE + G 



Models 
Model 1: 
Model 2: 



* Spring 1980 Social Studies scores were not available for 9th graders. 
ITPS Reading Total grade equivalents were substituted. 
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Attachment B-4 



LINEAR MODELS USED TO EVALUATE COACH EFFECT 
FOR STUDENTS TAKING TWO COURSES 



Variables 

-POST 
PRE 
PRE1 
PRE 2 
PRE3 



2 - 



PRE 
PRE1 2 
PRE 2 2 
PRE3 2 
Gl 
G2 
G3 



1981 Social Studies converted score. ; 
1980 Social Studies converted score.* 
PRE if a member of group 1; 0, otherwise 

group 
group 



of 
of 



2; 
3; 



0, 
0, 



PRE if a member 
PRE is a member 
PRE squared. 
= PREl squared. 
- r PRE2 squared. 
= PRE3 squared. 

= 1 if student took both courses 
= 1 if student took both courses 



otherwise, 
otherwise. 



from a teacher; 0, otherwise, 
from a coach; 0, otherwise. 



= 1 if student took one course each from a teacher and a coach. 



Models 
Model 1: 

Model 2: 
Model 3: 



POST - U "+ PREl + PRE2.+ PRE3 + PREl 2 + PRE2 2 v PRE3 2 + Gl + G2 
POST = U + PRE + PRE 2 + Gl + G2 
POST = U + PRE + PRE 2 



^Spring 1980 Social Studies scores were not available for 9th grades. 
ITBS Reading Total grade equivalents were substituted. 
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- Instrument Description: Questions for Teachers 
3rief description of the instrument : 

A computer-generated questionnaire, with a unique assortment of from 9 to 14 questions 
per teacher from an item pool of 63 items. There were specific items for some programs 
and the remaining questions were randomly assigned. 



To whom was the instrument administered ? 

All. Migrant Program and Rainbow Kit Program teachers, all teachers at Crockett High 
School and Martin Junior High, and a 50% random sample of all other teachers in the 
District, Teachers who had previously been sent a Retention Survey were excluded 
from the sample. 

How itany times was the instrument administered ? 
Once, with one reminder notice. 



When was the instrument administered ? 

Initial mailing was March 2, 1982, with a reminder sent on March 23, 1982. The 
\closing date for data processing was April 9, 1982. 

') 

Where was the instrument administered ? 
To the teachers in their schools. 



Who administered the instrument ? 
Self-administered. % 

What training did the administrators have ? 
N/A. 



Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions ? 
N/A. 

Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that might affect 
the validity of the data ? 

Unknown. 



Who developed the instrument ? 

The Office of Research and Evaluation. 

What reliability and validity data are available on the instrument ? 
None. 

Are there norm data available for interpreting r.he results ? 
Some items are comparable to items from previous surveys. 
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TEACHER SURVEY 



Purpose 



The teacher survey, Questions for Teachers, was conducted in spring 1982, 
It was designed to continue some data collected by previous staff surveys, 
to add new questions to our longitudinal data base, and to gather data 
required for several evaluations. An effort was made to avoid sending 
a number of surveys to teachers, so questions needed for the Migrant, 
Rainbow Kit, Drugs off Campus, Title VII, Local/State Bilingual, and 
ESAA/Desegregation Evaluations were included as well as those for 
..District Priorities Evaluation. Questions were also included from 
the Superintendent's and Personnel Offices and the Forming the Future 
Project. 

V 

The survey was designed to contribute information for the following 
decision and evaluation questions from the ESAA/District Priorities 
Systemwide Desegregation Evaluation Design : 

Decision Question DX : Does the District need to make additional 
efforts to meet the achievement needs of students affected by 
desegregation? 




Evaluation Question Dl-5 ;- Have there been changes in teacher 
attitudes and practices during the second year of desegregation'! 

Procedure 

The sample of teachers to receive the form was taken from the Employee 
Master Record File in the following s.teps: 

1. Include all teachers with location codes for Crockett High 
School and Martin Junior High School (participating in the 
Drugs Off Campus Program). 

2. Include all teachers listed as participating in Title I Migrants 
and Rainbow Kit Programs. 

3. Exclude elementary teachers who have already received Retention 



Surveys'. 



4, Exclude nine Migrant prekindergarten teachers who were to be 
interviewed* 

5. From the remaining teachers randomly select 50% to include 
in the sample. 

The total sample was 1582 teachers. Three of these we ^ fougd to have 
left the district, leaving a sample of 1579. 
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Multiple unique forms of "Questions for Teachers" were generated 
on the District's IBM computer. The total item pool consisted of 63 
items (Attachment C-l). Teachers were given between 9 and 14 items. 
Items 1-33 were randomly assigned to any teachers, with the specification 
that 31 and 32 be assigned together and only one or two of 25-30 (open 
response items) be assigned on one form. Item 49 was assigned only to 
teachers in high impact elementary schools, and items 50. and 51 were 
assigned to teachers in any high impact school. A list of high impact 
schools can be found in Attachment C-2. A third of the teachers in 
the sample were assigned two of items 49-51. 

Details on the procedure used to distribute and collect the surveys 
can be found in Appendix H of the Systemwide Evaluation Technical 
Report (ORE Publication Number 81.24)". 



Results 

Results for items which were included in the survey tp supply data for 
specific ORE evaluations are included in ,the final technical reports 
for those evaluations. Figure C-l shows which items are included in 
other reports. 

Responses of the total group to all items can be found in Appendix H 

of the .Systemwide Evalution Technical Report (ORE Publication Number 81.24) 

The teachers surveyed were asked two questions concerning the adjustment 
to desegregation. Figure C-2 shows teacher responses to these questions. 
Over two- thirds (67%) of the total group of teachers agreed that 
students are as well or better adjusted to desegregation this year 
(1981-82). Secondary teachers were more positive than elementary teachers, 
with 7S%. responding "agree" or "strongly agree," compared with 58% 
of the elementary teachers. More than half (60%) of the teachers 
surveyed agreed that desegregation problems were being handled as well 
or better 'this year than last year. Approximately equal percentages 
of elementary teachers (60%) and secondary teachers (60%) responded 
with "agree" or "strongly agree." 

The teachers surveyed were, asked how much time and energy they were 
able to o devote to teaching in 1981-82, compared to 1980-81. Figure C-3 
shows the responses to this question. Seventy percent of all teachers 
reported that they were able to devote the same amount of time or more 
to teaching this year. A greater percentage of elementary teachers (27%) 
than secondary teachers (18%) indicated that they were able to spend "more" 
or "much more" time teaching. 

Figure C-4 shows teacher responses to two items concerning services 
provided by the ESAA staff support team. Over half (60%) of all teachers 
surveyed responded "no" on whether the ESAA staff support team provided 
services to their schools. Over three-fourths (78%) of the teachers 
responded "no" on whether th<~< ESAA staff support team provided services 
to them as an individual. Q , 
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An open-ended question dealing with problems related to desegregation 
was included in the survey. The responses are listed in Attachment C-3. 
Responses were separated for elementary and secondary teachers. , 

Teachers . were asked if they were doing different things in instruction 
or to improve interethnic relations than they did last year (1980-81, 
the first year of desegregation). The responses to items 26 and 27 
are reported in Figure C-5. Over half (58%) of the teachers reported 
that they were doing different things in instruction, while* about half 
(49%) reported doing different things to improve interethnic relations . : - 
Teachers were asked to. list examples of things being done (see Attachment 
C-4 and C-5). 

\ ' 
Teachers were asked about what they wanted to v do next year (1982-83) 
and were given eleven options from which to choose (assuming all are 
available with no change in salary). If they chose not to stay in the 
same school with the same assignment, they were asked if desegregation 
was a factor in their decision. Figures C-6 and C-7 show teacher 
responses to these questions. 

Over three- fourths (76%) of the teachers surveyed said they would 
choose tc continue teaching, with 57% choosing to stay in the same 
scftool wirh the same assignment. 

When asked how much desegregation had to do with it, 85% indicated that 
it was not a factor in their decision. The results were the same for 
both elementary and secondary teachers. . 

It is interesting to "note that 20% reported that they would leave the 
District. This result is very close to the 17.2% who dic{ leave the 
District in 1981 (see Faculty/Staff .Recruitment Plan Report, publication 
number 81.47). The secondary teachers appeared to evidence more 
job dissatisfaction than elementary teachers in most categories. 

Three questions included in the survey dealt with activities funded 
by ESAA. Figure C-8 shows the responses to these questions. The first 
question concerned the ESAA outdoor learning activities program, which 
involved only elementary teachers. The majority (68%) of the teachers 
surveyed indicated they had not participated. Of those who did participate 
in the program, 86% felt it was "valuable" or "very valuable." 

The final two questions in this group dealt with the learning resources 

center. Again, the majority of the teachers indicated had not participated 

in the training for teachers (89%) nor the training for faculties (67%). 

While about 75% of the participants in release-time training found it 

to be "valuable or "very valuable," the percentage of participants 

in faculty group training who responded the same way was only about 50%. 



ITEMS 



PROJECT 



PUBLICATION 
NUMBERS 



60-63 
34-45' 
52-57 
33 

1-9 
11-18 

20,22 
29-32 
46-48 
58-59 



Drugs off Campus Program, 1981-82 
ESEA Title I Migrant, 1981-82 
1981-82 Local/State Bilingual Program * 
Title VII Bilingual -Preschool, 1981-82 

Systemwide Evaluation, 1981-82 



81.54 
81.26 
81.44 ' 
81.72 



81.24 



Figure C-l. ITEMS ON THE TEACHER SURVEY WHICH ARE REPORTED IN OTHER 
FINAL TECHNICAL REPORTS. 
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ITEM 



GROUP 



STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL .DISAGREE 



10. Students are as well 
or better adjusted 
to desegregation this 
year than they were 
last- year. 



Total 
(n=287) 

Elementary 
(n=107) .. 

Secondary 
(n=180) 



14% 
9% 
17% 



53% 
49% 
56% 



14% 



19% 



11% 



3% 



4% 



3% 



19. Desegregation problems 
at my school are being 
handled as well of 
better this year than 
last year (the first 
year, of desegregation). 



Total 
(n=261) 

Elementary 
<n-97) 

Secondary 
(n-164) 



18% 



19% 



17% 



42% 



41% 



43% 



23% 



24% 



•22% 



1% 



2% 



Figure C-2. TEACHER RESPONSES TO ITEMS CONCERNING ADJUSTMENT TO DESEGREGATION . 
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Figure C-3. TEACHER RESPONSES 
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Figure C-4. TEACHER RESPONSES 


TO 
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TEAM ITEMS. 
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ITEM 



GROUP 



YES , 
VERY MANY 



YES, 
SOME 



YES, 
VERY FEW 



NO 



26. Are you now doing different 
things in instruction than 
you did last year (the 
first year of desegregation)? 



Total 
(n=331) 

Elementary 
(n=159) 

Secondary 
(n=172) 



9% 



12% 



6% 



38% 



37% 



38% 



11% 



12% 



9% 



43% 



39% 



46% 



27. Are you now doing different 

things to improve interethnic 
relations than you did last 
year (the first year of 
desegregation)? 



Total 
(n=305) 

Elementary 
(n=l27) 

Secondary 
(n=178) 



5% 



7% 



3% 



24% 



30% 



20% 



10% 

10% 

/> 
11% 



61% 



53% 



67% 



Figure C-5. TEACHER RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH INSTRUCTION AND INTERETHNIC RELATIONS IN THE 
SECOND YEAR OF DESEGREGATION. 



ITEM 



ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY TOTAL 
(n-108) (n-167) (n=275) 



31. If you had to choose 
right now what you 
wanted to do next 
year, which option 
listed below would 
you choose? 
Assume all are 
available with no 
change in salary. 



Stay in this school and 
this assignment. 

Stay in this school with 
a different teaching 
assignment. 

Transfer to another 
school in AISD (teaching). 

Move into an AISD campus 
administration job. 

Move into an AISD central 
administration job. 

Work in a support role 
(e.g. visiting teacher). 

Teaph in' another district. 

Move to another district 
as an administrator. 

Teach in a private school. 

Take a year off from 
teaching . 

Get a job outside of 
education . 



627. 

4% 

67. 

3% 

4% 

5% 

1% 
07. 

1% 
9% 

. 6% 



537. 

12% 

37. 

47o 

5% 

1% 

2% 
17. 

27. 
67. 

117. 



577. 

9% 

<♦% - 

37. 

4% 

3% 

27. 
07. 

2% 
7% 

97. 



Figure C-6. TEACHER RESPONSES ON JOB OFTIONS . 
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ITEM 



GROUP 



A LARGE 
FACTOR 



A SLIGHT 
FACTOR 



NO 
FACTOR 



62. If you would not 
choose to stay in 
this school and 
this assignment 
next year, would 
desegregation be 
a factor In your 
decision? f 



Total 
(n=239) 



8% 



Elementary *J &% 
(n=148) 

Secondary 8% 
(n=91) 



7% 



7% 



7% 



85% 
85% 
85% 



Figure ' : C-7 . TEACHER RESPONSES ON DESEGREGATION FACTOR. 
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ITEM 



GROUP VERY ' VALUABLE NOT VERY WASTE OF HAVE NOT 

VALUABLE VALUABLE TIME PARTICIPATED 



49 • How valuable\ps your 
participation in the 
ESAA outdoor learning 
activities been this 
year? 



Total 
(n-179) 

Elementary 
(n- ) 

Secondary 
(n-0) 



12% 



12% 



0% 



15% 



15% 



0% 



>5% 



5%' 



0% 



0% 



0% 



0% 



68% 



68% 



0% 



50. The learning resources 
center provides training 
for teachers during the 
regular school day while 
substitutes take their 
classes. How helpful 
was the training you 
received under this 
release time arrangement? 

51. The learning resources 
center .provides training 
for faculties of schools 
most affected by deseg- 
regation. How helpful 

'was the training you 
received frpjn the 
resource center? 



Total 
(n=505) 

Elementary 
(n«259) 

Secondary 
(n=246) 



Total 
(n-453) 

Elementary 
(n-199) 

Secondary 
(n=254) 



3% 



9 7 



3% 



3% 



6% 



1% 



5% 



8% 



3% 



12% 



13% 



11% 



2% 



2% 



1% 



13% 



14% 



12% 



1% 

"1% 
1% 

5% 
4% 
''6% 



89% 



87% 



92% 



67% 



63% 



70% 



Figure C-8. TEACHER RESPONSES ON ITEMS CONCERNING ESAA OUTDOOR LEARNING ACTIVITIES AND THE 
LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER. 
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QUESTIONS FDR TEACHERS 



AUSTIN IMOEP.E^ENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



FCR THE LAST FEW YEARS THE OFFICE OF RESEARCH A NO EVALUATION HAS SURVEYED TEACH- 
ERS TO COLLECT INFORMATION ON THEIR ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS ON DISTRICT ISS'JES. 
THESE ARE CONSIDERED ALONG WITH ACHIEVEMENT DATA ANO OTHFR INFORMATION IN 
DISTRICT DECISION MAKING. 

THIS YEAR WE ARE USING A NEW PROCEDURE SO WE CAN INCLUDE MORE QUESTIONS (63) 
AND ASSIGN SPECIFIC QUESTIONS TO TEACHERS IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS OR PROGRAMS • WE 
ARE COMPUTER GENERATING AN UNIQUE SURVEY FORM FOR EACH TEACHER IN THE RANDOM * 
SAMPLE. EACH FORM WILL CONTAIN LESS THAN 15 QUESTIONS. YOUR ITEM NUMBERS WILL 
NOT 3E SEQUENTIAL - THEY REPRESENT THE TOTAL ITEM POOL OF 63 iTE'^St AND ALLOW US 
TC KEYPUNCH THE RESPONSES CORRECTLY. THE NUMBER 4T. THE TOP OF EACH FORM ALL 3 WS 
US TO SEND YOU THE RIGHT FORM, MONITOR THE RETURN RATE i AMD CODE DESCRIPTIVE 
DATA. ALL RESPONSES WILL BE CONFIDENTI AL. v 

PLEASE COMPLETE THE SURVEY AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AND RETURN THROU3H CAMPUS MAIL 
TC: OFFICE CF RE SEARCH AND EVALUATION 
. ADMINISTRATION 8LDG, BOX 79 
ELAINE JACK SON 

FOR EACH" OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS PLEASE RATE YOUR LEVEL OF AGREEMENT WITH THE 

STATEMENT USING THE .SCALE 3EL0WS 

5 * STRONGLY AGREE 3,.* NEUTRAL 1 » STRONGLY OISAGREE 

4 * AGREE- ' 2 * DISAGREE 0 » DON 1 T KNOW 



lm THE DISTRICT'S EMPHASIS ON BASIC SKILLS OVER 
THE PAST PEW YEARS HAS BEEN EFFECTIVE IN IN- 
CREASING STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN THE 3ASIC 
SKILLS AREAS* 

2. THERE IS ADEQUATE COORDINATION AMONG" 
SPECIAL EDUCATION? BILINGUAL EDUCATION, 
AND "REGULAR." EDUCATION* 



6. 



THE DISTRICT'S EMPHASIS ON THE IMPROVED 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS ANO MINORITY STUDENTS HAS BEEN EFFEC- 
TIVE IN' INCREASING THE PERFORMANCE LEVEL OF 
THESE STUDENTS. 

DISTRICTWIDE STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHER COMPETENCIES. 

THE- REPORTS WHICH TEACHERS RECEIVE ON THE 
RESULTS Of THE DISTRICTWIDE ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST (THE IT9S OR STEP) ARE HELPFUL TO, MS 
IN PLANNTNG INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS* 

THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EVALUATION SYSTEM 
HAS HELPED ME IMPROVE MY PROFESSIONAL JOB 
°E? FOR MAN§E • 

Ml THTNGS CONSIDERED, T AM SATISFIED 
WITH MY 1931-82 JOB SITUATION. 



3. TME DISTRICT'S EMPHASIS ON ATTENDANCE 

HAS HELPED IMPROVE ACHIEVEMENT IN THE BASIC 
SKILLS. 
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9. THE OFFICE OF STAFF PERSONNEL IS EFFECTIVE 5 * 3 2, 1 0 

IN CARRYING OUT ITS ASSIGNED DUTIES. 

1-0. STUDENTS ARE AS WELL OR BETTER ADJUSTS 5 * 3 2 f 0 

TO DESEGREGATION THIS YEAR THAN THEY WERE 

LAST YEAR. \ ' „ , 

LU THE MESSENGER IS EFFECTIVE IN COMMUNICATING 5*3210 
AISD ACTIVITIES TO 01 STRICT EMPLOYEES AND \ 
THE COMMUNITY. 

12.. THE M ESSENGER SHOULD BE CONTINUED. \ 5*3210 

13. INFORMATION SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATION IN \ 5*3210 

THE "ESSENCES IS GIVEN APPROPRIATE 

CONSIDERATION.' \ 
1*. THE , Mf-S$f=VGgP 'S ARTICLE FORMATS. ARE APPEALING* \y 5 * 3 2 1 0 

15. .STUDENTS ARE RECEIVING ADEQUATE DRUG EDUCATION* \ 5 ^ 3 2 1 ° 

16. I BE.LIEVE THEFE IS ADEQUATE TEACHER INPUT A / * 3 2 1 0 
TO PRINCIPAL EVALUATIPN. \ 

17. I KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT THE ^flWMING THE FUTURE 5 \ 4 3 2 1 0 
PROJECT. \ 

13. THE FORMING THE FUTURE PROJECT IS A GOOD 5 
WAY TO INFORM THE PUBLIC ABOUT DISTRICT 
GCIALSt NEFDSt AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 

19. DESEGREGATION PRC3LEMS AT MY SCHOOL ARE 5 4 

BEING HANDLED AS WELL OR BETTER THIS YEAR \ 
THAN* LAST YEAR (THE FIRST YEAR OF DESEGREGA- 
TICN.I 

**. A) THE MATH RAINBOW KIT ACTIVITIES HAVE 5 * \ 

SEEN EASY TO DISTRIBUTE. \ 

I 

P ) THE MATCH BETWEEN THE MATH RAINBOW '5 * 

KIT ACT' .ITI=S AND CLASSROOM INSTRUC- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES HAS BEEN GOOD* 

C) THE RESPCNSE OF PARENTS ^ TO THE MATH / 5 * 
RAINBOW KIT HAS BEEN GOOD- 

D) THE RESPONSE OF STUDENTS TO THE MATH 5 * 
RAIN3GW KIT HAS BEEN GOOD. 

46. THE NEW ^ETENTICN/PPOMOTION POLICY IS "ORE 5 * 

HELPFUL TO TEACHERS IN MAKING RETENTION 
9 ECCMMENDAT ITNS THAN THE. OLD POL ICY. 

*7. TEACHERS ARE ADEQUATELY PREPARED TO FOSTER 5 * 

LEARNING IN STUDENTS WHO HAVE RE EN RETAINED 
IN A GRADE. 

48. RETENTION OF STUDENTS WITH SERIOUS ACHIEVE- 5 * 

VENT DEFICIENCIES IS BENEFICIAL. 



1U 
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5 3. 



60. 



61. 



62. 



*3. 



20. 



21. 



THE MtNlMtjM COMPETENCY REQUIREMENTS IN MATH 
AMO READING HAVE I.MPROVED GRADUATES 1 ' > 
PERFORMANCE IN THESE BASIC SKILLS AREAS* 



THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DRUGS OFF CAMPUS (DOC) 
'PROGRAM HINDERED IMPORTANT ONGOING EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES. / 



i have Deceived adequate information about 

THE DCC PROGRAM.^ 

MY STUDENTS HAVE REACTED WELL TO THE DOC 
PROGRAM. 

THE RIGHTS AMD FEELINQS OF STUDENTS ARE 
BEING GIVEN AOEQUATE CONSIDERATION BY- 
THOSF INVOLVED IN THE DOC PROGRAM* 



5 * 3 2 1.0 



5 * 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 10 



5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 



COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS, THE INFORMATION PROVIDED ME BY THE OFF f CE OF 
RESEARCH AND EVALUAT I ON .TH I S YEAR HAS BEEN: 

MUCH LESS ' LESS' ABOUT SQUALLY MORE .MUCH^MOR^ 

HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL * HELPF'JL HEL°FUL 

9 . i 2 3 4 5 

HOW MUCH TIME AND ENERGY DO CONplTIONS IN YOUR SCHOOL ALLOW YOU TO < 
DEVOTE TO TEACHING THIS YEAR , COMPARED TO LAST YEAR? 



MUCH LESS 
I 



LESS 
2 



SAME 
3 



MORE 
4 



MUCH MORE 
5 



22. ON A SCALE. OF 1 - 5, KOW WOULD YOU RATE THE CURRENT PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
EVALUATION SYSTEM? 



VERY 
INADEQUATE 
1 



INADEQUATE 
2 



ADEQUATE 
3 



GENERALLY 
ADEQUATE 

4.' 



VERY 
ADEQUATE 
3 



23. HiS THE ESAA STAHF SUP°ORT TEA* PROVIDED SERVICES IN THE AREA OF STRESS 
MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING. TO YOUR SHCCPw? 



YES 



NO 



24. HAS THE ESAA STAFF SUPPORT TEAM PBOVIDEO SERVICES IN T*»* 
MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING TO YOU AS AN IV 



* ? EA n~ * /ress 

/DUAL* 



YES. 



NO 



25. IF YCM HAVE PARTICIPATED IN DESEGREGATION-RELATED INSERV KCE WlGRAMSt 
PLEASE LIST ANY GOOD FEATURES YOU THINK ARE WORTH PRESENTING FOR, OTHER 
TEACHERS: 



26. ARE YOU NOW DOING DIFFERENT THINGS IN INSTRUCTION THAN YOU DID LAST 
vcaR ( Tf)E FIRST YEAR OF DESEGREGATION)? 



YES, VERY mW 



YES, SOME 



YES, VERY FEW 



MO 



EXAMPLES : 



9 
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27. APE *0U NOW DOING DIFFERENT THINGS TO IMPROVE INTE*ETHNIC RELATIONS THAN 
YCU DID LAST YEAR (THE FIRST YEAR OF DESEGREGATION)? 

YES i VERY MANY YES, SOME YES # VERY PEW NO EXAMPLES: 



23. WHAT IS YOUR LARGEST REMAINING PROBLEM RELATED TO DESEGREGATION? 



29. THE MOST IMPORTANT THING THAT THE OFFICE OF STAFF PERSONNEL COULD DO 
TU IMPROVE ITS SEPVKES TO THE DISTRICT WOULD BE TO: 



30. THE MOST IMPORTANT THING TlW THE OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION COULD 
DO TO IMPROVE ITS SERVICES \o TH* DISTRICT WOULD BE TO: 



31. IF YDU HAO TO CHOOSE RIGHT NOW WHAT YOU WANTED TO HO NEXT YEAR, 

WHICH OPTION LISTED BELOW WOULD YOU CHOOSE? ASSUME ALL ARE AVAILABLE 
WITH NO CHANGE IN SALARY. 

1. STAY TN THIS SCHOOL AMD THIS ASSIGNMENT 

2 . ZZZI STAY IN THIS SCHOOL WITH A DIFFERENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 
2 # ._ TRANSFER TO ANOTHER SCHOOL IN AISD (TEACHING) 

MO^E INTO AN AISD CAMPUS ADM* ^1 STRATTON JOB 

5. MOVE INTO AN AISO CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION JOB 

6# „ WORK IN A SUPPORT ROLE (E.G., VISITING TEACHER) 

7. TEACH IN ANOTHER DISTRICT 

a. ~ vfQVE TO ANOTHER DISTRICT AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

9. ~ TEACH IN A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

10. TAKE A YEAR OFF FROM TEACHING 

11-. ~~ GET A JLOB OUTSIDE OF E DUCAT ION 



32. IF YOU WOULD. MOT CHOOSE TO STAY IN THIS SCHOOL AND THI S ASSIGNMENT NEXT 
YEAR, WOULD DESEGREGATION BE A FACTOR IN YOUR DECISION? 



1. A LARGE "FACTOR 

2. A SLIGHT FACTOR 

3. II NC FACTOR 



31. If YOU HAO TO CHOOSE. RIGHT NOW, W^AT YOU WANTED TO 00 NEXT YEA^, 

WHICH OPTION LISTED 8EL0W WOULp YOU CHOOSE? ASSUME ALL ARE AVAILABLE 
WITH NO CHANGE IN SALARY* 

1. STAY TN THIS SCHOOL AND THIS ASSIGNMENT 

2 . ~ f <TAY IN^THIS SCHOOL w;'TH A DIFFERENT TEACHING ASSIGV1ENT 
n % I TRANSFER TO ANOTHER SCHOOL IN AISD (TEACHING) 

4. - M 0V* INTO ' AN 'AISD QAM 0 US ADMINISTRATION JOB 

5^ rtOVE INTO ANJVISD CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION J03 

ft. HIH WORK IN A SUPPORT ROLE (E.G., VISITING TEACHER) 
7. TEACH IN ANOTHER 01 STRICT 

*. Hill MOVE TO ANOTHER DISTRICT AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

q. I TEACH IN A PRIVATE SCHOGL 

10v TAKE A YEAR OFF FRO** TEACHING 

11. ' GET A JOB OUTSIDE OF EDUCATION 
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3? IF YCU WOULO NOT CHOOSE TO STAY IN THIS SCHOOL AND THIS ASSIGNMENT NEXT 
YF^AR i WOULD DESEGREGATION BE A FACTOR IN YOUR DECISION? 

1. A LARGE FACTOR \ 

2. .A SLIGHT FACTOR \ 

3. NO FACTOR \ 



33. A. ARE YOU SPANISH-ENGLISH BILINGUAL? YES NO 

B. IN WHAT FOR MAT 00 YOU PREFER INSERVICE TRAINING? \ 

StfALL GROUP "HANDS. ON" OTHER 

LECTURES 01 SCUSSIONS , WORKSHOPS SIMULATION . _ 



C. AT THE LEFT OF THE LIST 3EL0W, RANK THE IMPORTANCE ( *OST IMPORTANT, 
^» ME XT *OST IMPORTANT, ETC.) TO YOU f!F EACH TPAINING AREA. THEM, TO 
THE RIGHT OF THE LIST, CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT PEFLECTS THE LEVEL OF 
YOUR INTEREST IN RECEIVING TRAINING. 

GREAT SOME LITTLE NO 

RA ., K ' INTEREST INTEREST INTEREST INTEREST 

1. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT WITH HETERO- * ? 2 1 

GENEOUS GROUPS. 

_ 2. FFOERAL, STATE, ^ANO LOCAL "RULES ANO 4 3 2 1 
REGULATIONS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION * 

3. TEACHING ETHNIC AWARENESS 4 3 2 1 

4. PARENT INVOLVEMENT * - 2 1 

5* LANGUAGE CF INSTRUCTION FOR VARIOUS 4 3 2 1 

PROFICIENCY LEVELS 

DESIGNING "AT-HOME" INSTRUCTIONAL 4.3 2 1 
ACTIVITIES FOR PARENTS 



6. 



7. EN&L I SH-A S— A— SECONO-LANGUAGE TEACH-" 4 3 Z 1 

ING TECHNIQUES 

<3. PROCEDURES FOR LEP IOENT I? tC ATI ON 4 3 2 ,1 

AND EXIT 

9. TFACHING TECHNIQUES TO USE WITH 4 3 2 1 

PETA I.NEES 

_10. TEACHING TECHNIQUES TO USE WITH if . 3 2 1 

LOW ACHIEVERS 



PLFASE USE THE SCALE BELOW TO RATE YOUR LEVEL OF AGREEMENT WITH THE FOLLOWING 
STATEMENTS: 

5 * STPCNGLY AGREE 3 * NEUTRAL 

4 = AGREE 2 => DISAGREE 



1 » STPONGLY DT S AGPEE 
0 = NOT APPLICABLE 
COMMENTS: 



34. THE LENGTH OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
PROVIDED TO THE MIGRANT PROGRAM 
STUDENTS THIS SCHOOL YEAR HAS 
RE EN AS MUCH AS WAS NEEDED. 



1 
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2 



35. 


THE PROCESS USEO FOR SCHEOULIMG 
MIGRANT PROGRAM STUDENTS THIS 
SCHOOL YEAR HAS WORKED WELL. 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 

1 


36. 


THE COORD INAT ION THAT I HAVE . 
HAD WITH THE REGULAR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS THIS SCHOOL 
YEAR HAS BEEN WHAT WAS NEEDED. 


5 4 3 


2 


X 


0 


37. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
THAT I RECEIVED THIS SCHOOL 
YCAP HAS BEEN WHAT WAS NEEDED. 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 




THE HEALTH CARE 'SERVICES PRO- 
VIDED 3Y THE MIGRANT PROGRAM 
NURSE THIS SCHOOL YEAR HAVE 
MET THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS. 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 


39. 


THE OPERATION OF MY SCHOOL'S 
PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL THIS 
SCHOOL YEAR HAS BEEN EFFECTIVE. 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 


40. 


THE SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE 
COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE (S) 
THIS SCHOOL YE \P HAVE BEEN 
WHAT WAS NEEDED. 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 


41. 


THE BENEFITS I HAVE RECEIVED 
FROM THE MSRTS (INCLUDING SIS) 
THIS SCHOOL YEAR WERE WORTH 
THE EFFORTS I PUT INTO IT* 


5 4 3 


2 


1 


0 


42. 


FOP EACH GRADE TO WHICH YOU GAVE 
INDICATE THE DIFFICULTY LEVEL OF 
vitGRA.NT STUDENT. USE THE SCALE 


THE MATH RAINBOW KIT ACTIVITIES, PLEASE 
THE ACTIVITIES FOR THE AVERAGE TITLE 1/ 
BELOW FOP YOUR RATINGS. 




5 * TOO HARD 4 » HARD 3 = 


JUST RIGHT Z 


2 


EASY 


1 * TOO EASY 



GRADE DIFFICULTY LEVEL COMMENTS: 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



43. AT WHAT RATE DID YOU GIVE OUT THE MATH RAIN30W KIT ACTIVITIES? PLEASE 

CIRCLE THE RESPONSE MOST REPRESENTATIVE OF YOUR FREQUENCY OF USE. IF YOti 
GAVE OUT RAIN3QW KlT ACTIVITIES AT MORE THAN ONE GRADE LEVEL, PLEASE 
INDICATE SEPARATELY THE FREQUENCY FOR EACH GRADE r AND WRITE THE GRAOE(S) 
BELOW THE FREQUENCY. 

•♦ORE THAN TWO TWO ACTIVITIES ONE ACTIVITY ONE ACTIVITY OTHER ( PLE AS E 

ACTIVITIES PER WEEK PER WEEK EVERY TWO SPECIFY) 

PEP WEEK WEEKS 



1 U 
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45 ot EASE USE THE SPACE HELOW TO MAKF ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS YOU HAVE ABOUT 

THE MATH RAINBOW KIT, ITS USEFULNESS, SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES/IMPROVEMENTS, 



49. 



ETC. 



"hOW VALUABLE HAS YOUR STUDENTS' PARTICIPATION IN THE ESAA OUTDOOR LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES BEEN THIS YEAR? 

VE PY NOT VERY WASTE HAVE NOT 

VALUABLE VALUABLE VALUABLE OF TIME PARTICIPATED 

4.3 2 1 0 



50. THE LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER PROVIDES TRAINING FOR TEACHERS DURING THE 

REGULAR SCHOOL DAY WHILE SUBSTITUTES TAKE THEIR CLASSES. HOW HELPFUL WAS 
THE TRAINING YCU RECEIVED UNDER THIS RELEASE-TIME ARRANGEMENT? 

VE RY NOT VERY WASTE HAVE NOT 

VALUABLE VALUABLE VALUABLE OF TIME PARTICIPATED 

7 3 2 I 0 



5 1 THE LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER PROVIDES TRAINING FOR FACULTIES OF SCHOOLS 

MOST AFFECTED 3Y DESEGREGATION. HOW HELPFUL WAS THE TRAINING YOU RECEIVED 
FROM THE RESCURCE CENTER? 

wcry NOT VERY WASTE ' HAVE NOT 

VALUABLE VALUABLE VALUABLE OF TIME PARTICIPATED 

4 3 2 1 0 



52.' A. ARE YOU SPANISH-ENGLISH BILINGUAL? 

3* DO YCU TEACH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY ( L SP ) 

* STUDENTS IN YOUR CLASSES? 

C. HOW MANY LEP STUOENTS DO YOU TEACH IN YOUR CLASSES? 



YES NO 
YES MO 



53. IF YOU TEACh"l5P STUDENTS, HOW DIFFICULT IS IT TO 'EST THEIR SPECIAL 
LANGUAGE NEEDS? 

SOMEWHAT 

EASY DIFFICULT DIFFICULT IMPOSSIBLE 



54 IF MEETING THE NEEDS OF LEP STUDENTS IN YOUR CLASSES IS DIFFICULT OP 
IMPOSSIBLE, HOW COULD THIS SITUATION BE IMPROVED? 



55. ARE THERE ANY AREAS IN WHICH YOU COULD HELP OTHER TEACHERS IMPROVE INSTRUC- 
TION OF LEP STUDENTS? ' 

YES NO 



56. IN WHICH AREAS COULD YOU HELP OTHER TEACHERS IMPROVE INSTRUCTION OF LEP 
STUDENTS? — — 



57. IF YCU TEACH ANY LEP STUDENTS, TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE*E NEED FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION/DEMONSTRATION OF '•EXEMPLARY* 1 MATERIALS IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS: 

• GREAT MODERATE LITTLE NO 

NEED NEED NEED NEED 

A. OIAGNOSTIC/PPESCRIPTIVE TESTS FOR 

PLACEMENT IN ENGLISH INSTRUCTION , 
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«. diagnostic/inscriptive tests for 
placement in spanish instruction 

c. spamish language math instruction 

0. spanish language science instruction 

e. spanish language social studies 
instruction 

f. instruct ion in spanish language 

g. instruction in spanish reading 

h. .other spanish language instruction 

( S PEC I FY ) : , 

1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE MATH INSTRUCTION 
(LOW VOCABULARY/ HIGH INTEREST) 

J. ENGLISH LANGUAGE SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
( LOW VOCABULARY/HIGH INTEREST) 

K. ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUC- 
TION ILOW VOCABULARY/HIGH INTEREST) 

L. OTHER ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

(SPECIFY) : 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 
INSTRUCTION 

SPANISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (SSL) 
INSTRUCTION 



59. IN GENERAL, OG YOU BELIEVE THAT THE SEMESTER SYSTEM IS AN IMPROVEMENT OVE? 
THE QUARTE? SYSTEM? 

VPS, AN NOTICE LITTLE NO, NOT 

IMPROVEMENT REAL CHANGE AS GOPO UNDECIDED 



Ilk 
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HIGH IMPACT SCHOOLS 



ELEMENTARY 



SECONDARY 



1 . Allan 

2. Allison 

3. Barrington 

4. Barton Hills 

5. Blackshear 

6. Blanton 

7. Brentwood 

8. Brooke 

9. Bryker Woods 

10. Campbell 

11. Casis 

12. Cook 

13. Cunningham 

14. Govalle 

15. Graham 

16. Gullet t 

17. Highland Park 

18. Hill 

19. Joslin 

20. Metz 

21. Norman 

22. Oak Springs 

23 . Ortega 

24. Pecan .Springs 
•25. Pillow 

26. Read 

27. Rosedale 
28^ Rosewood 

29. ^Sanchez 

30. / Sims 

31. Summit t 

32. Sunset Valley 

33. Walnut Creek 

34 . Webb 

35. Winn 

36. Wooldridge 

37. Wooten 
38^ Zavala 



1. 


Anderson 


2. 


Austin 


3. 


Bedichek 


4. 


Burnet 


5. 


Crockett 


6. 


Dobie 


7 




8. 


Johnston 


9. 


Lamar 


1C 


Lanier 


11. 


Martin 


12. 


McCallum 


13. 


Murchison 


14. 


0 . Henry 


15. 


Pearce 


16. 


Porter 


17. 


Reagan 


18. 


Robbins 


19. 


Travis 



o 
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Item 28 - "Questions for Teachers" Survey 
What is your largest remaining problem related to desegregation? 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

SUGGESTION 



NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 



DISCIPLINE 



12 



Lack of discipline . 
Behavior is too disruptive. 

Behavior management takes a great deal of instructional 

time; schoolwide discipline (outside of class, halls, luncn, 
grounds, etc.) 

Students fighting and calling names! 

Lack of full support in the discipline and behavior area. 
Behavior of some Black students and the total disrespect 
for authority by many students. 

Behavior on bus. I 
Becoming familiar with the cultural/ economic differences 
and the relationship to discipline in the classroom. 

I feel that behavior is the biggest problem. If you 

can't reach them— you can' t teach them. 
Discipline problems and poor attitudes toward learning. 

My immediate impulse was to say "gangs." Kids are. 
getting together to fight and protect one another . 

My discipline problems have multiplied to the point that ■ 

I feel my academically strong students are often neglected. 



NO PROBLEMS 



11 



BUSSING/TRANSPORTATION 



The buses. 

Bussing of students long distances does not necessarily 
provide quality or equal educational opportunities. 

Long bus trips and safety; 

Young children often must wait for a bus then ride 30-40 
minutes before and after school. 



• ii 
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BUSSING/TRANSPORTATION, continued 



Bussing. 

Not being able to meet with students outside of the school 
day. Transportation tfould not be provided often, i.e., 
I" could not have many rehearsals after school. 



Some students are on buses too long — this affects their 
behavior and performance. 

A big problem at my school is children being dropped off 
early. They come as early as 7:15 and they must be 
supervised. Many problems arise from ^hese early morning 
arrivals. 

My basic belief that this is not the solution to the 
"social ills" of our country and that I could not 
put a very young child — regardless of ethnic background — 
on a bus to ride across town for thirty minutes to more 
than an hour each way just, to appease those individuals 
with a proverbial ax to grind! 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



Inadequate teaching in the paired school. 

Othar teachei s aren't dealing with the situation. 

Adequate classes available to meet all children's 
individual needs. 

Meeting the needs of all children when there is such 
a vast difffer^gn^e of background experience. 

The needs of our children are still not being met. 

My concern is K,4-6, as kindergarten is like a school all 

in itself. I, also, miss being able to follow children 

I have taught and being able to give helpful advice 
to the first grade teachers. 

There is too much polarization in the classroom. As a 
teacher I feel I can't meet the needs of all those . 
students . . .too many students with diversified 
needs are put together for us to. handle at one time . . 



ATTITUDES 



Attitudes of the parents (particularly disagreeing) show 
up in the students' attitudes. 

Community still feels that desegregation is here only for 
a short while and therefore are not willing to put an 
effort into making it work. Maybe this is why we still 
have so many children enrolled in private schools. 

lib 
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ATTITUDES, continued 



It is not effective! 

Trying to explain why bussing is. necessary --they read reports 
and news items stating that it isn't working and that 
other, districts (i.e. LA public schools) are going back 
to neighborhood schools. 

The continued emphasis by the administration that last 
year was the first year of desegregation. The first , 
year of desegregation in AISD was 1971. Sixth grade 
centers were instituted in 1973 or 74. I firmly support 
the concept of desegregation but prefer a majority-minority 
transfer system that does not mandate busing. 

Some of us still feel the need to separate different races 

when it comes to ability, etc. STOP saying White does this, 
Black does' this, Chicano does this, etc. What's the -point 
of having desegregation or any other kind of equality 
thing, if we still separate races. Instead, say 34% scored 
the highest, or 50% scored the lowest. Stop being picky. 
This is not equality. 

One of the grade level areas from the southeast was upset 
about the northwest area grade level teachers not . , 
really taking step's to prepare for tTieir site visit 
after school as set up and planned. Northwest area 
parents are withdrawing their children and feel that 
teacher competence and preparation is underpar to ..their 

- area teachers. There are still Anglo parents who request/ 
insist on their children being placed .with Anglo teachers. 



RESOURCES 



Large class (33) due to students moving to non-bussed 
school. (Fourth grade level) 

Overcrowding . 

My LEP children are Vietnamese and Cambodian. I need 
instructional materials for these children. 

Crowding>in South Austin school. More portables are not 
the answer. Our main plant cannot accomodate any 
more students. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Lack of parental involvement. 

Lack of parents being involved in conferences. 

Getting parents, who live farthest away from the school, 

to the school. 
The largest problem generally of my school is parent 

participation, contact, and involvement. 

Parents. 



INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 



Parents who teach their children their racial prejudices. 

The pairing of some schools seems" ridiculous; extremely wealthy 
paired with extremely poor? This has not created much 
"sharing" on each factor's part; very little interaction 
goes on. On the other hand, there has not been a lot 
of "social problems," either. The kids get along just fine, 
but again; when left to their own groups (free play, free 
seating assignments), there are definitely still barriers. 

Teacher's attitude toward working with minority students. 



MISCELLANEOUS " 

First year teaching. 

Lack of support from school administration. 
The decreasing enrollment at kindergarten level in thi; 
'■ K, 4-5-6 school^with the possibility of losing one 
kindergarten class due to low enrollment. 



DESEGREGATION 



My school .has only about 9 black children which is too low. 
Classroom is not racially balanced; desegregation is 
not evident. . "* 



IIS 
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ACHIEVEMENT 



t * i 



Motivation of minorities to do their best work . 



NO RESPONSE 




• 5 


— i ~ 

c 

SECONDARY TEACHERS 
SUGGESTION * 




NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 


NO PROBLEMS 








BUSSING/TRANSPORTATION 




23 



Inability, due to bus 'transportation, for students to 
participate in before and/or after school activities. 

Late busQS. 

Attendance of bused students-it ? s terrible- the re is 
no continuity in classes where students^ only attend 
3-4 days per week. 

Bussing-and the drop in enrollment it has caused in AISD- 
burden on" minorities . 

Just busing. 

Problem of transportation on arriving and leaving school. 

It makes it hard for makeup work. 
After school activities have been forced*into problems! 

Transportation of students to training stations in business 
offices and to social events. 

Supreme Court decision limiting number of miles students 
allowed to be bused. This in essence is putting a 
limitation on busing, which I am opposed to. I strongly 
favor busing, as I teach at Martin Jr. High, where 
busing has. made the school 100% more teachable! 

The huge waste of money to run and maintain the b.uses — 
plus the inconvenience to children who must catch the 
bus so early and ride so far. ' 

Students in Vocational Cooperative Programs who are bussed . 
across town sometimes have difficulty with transportation 
to job sites . - * • 

Students who missed the bus. r - 
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BUSSING/TRANSPORTATION, (continued) 




Inconsistency of school district policy regarding 




future of busing. * 

* 


i 


ATTITUDES 


17 

■ TT 



Some blacks and whites still resent desegregation. . 

How to get rid of the 1 chip on the shoulder' attitude 
of impudence towards scholastic authority without 
stricter checks and balances on requirements. 

Preconceived ideas from other teachers and counselors 
stereotyping minorities as low achievers. 

Attitudes of the public regarding busing. 

Not sufficient emphasis on our common responsibility as 
Americans and members of a world community. 

Do away with the program altogether. Because from student 
to teachers to administrators the racial balance has, is,' 
and always will be out of ' balance. 

I resent spending so much money on this whole thing.. 

The animosity among students. 

Wondering how long it will last. 

I wish we could forget about it and proceed 5 on an 
I "all equal" basis, , Minorities should not be treated 
as special people ! Causes pr oblems . 

Developing a better attitude towards school for minority 
students. 

It is Very hard to understand the way black students, in 
particular, think. Many of them display a "no care 11 
attitude. 

Constant complaints from so called "professional" faculty 
about, desegregation's affect upon their teaching locations 
and the negative remarks about students from certain areas. 

Student complaints. * 

. The awareness of differences' amplified by HEW. 

Its ineffectiveness and the inequality of the process used. 

I am very upset that the real estate folks have divided 

Austin with black, brown, and white and left the problem 
for ttie public schools to handle. 



120 
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DISCIPLINE 



14 



Minority studei ts are often trouble makers in class yet if 
we send the' to the office we are told that we are picking 
on the minority students, that AISD shows a higher percent- 
age of minority groups being given ISS, 3 day suspensions, 
or long term suspension. Consequently we have to put up 
with behavior from minorities 'that we would not tolerate 
ia Anglo students.- 

Loud, disruptive Black students in my FOM class. 

Formation of gangs in ethnic groups. 

Lack of fair, consistent discipline for ' all' students without 
favoritism for certain teachers and their students or 
students referred by them. 

Discipline. . 



QUALITY' OF EDUCATION 



ERIC 



Motivating the slow learner. 

Why do "so many minority students get to senior high with 

elementary reading and comprehension skills? 
Reading level that is low or lessons for low achievers . 
Trying to meet the diverse needs of my students since their 

levels and backgrounds are so different. 
As a parent, concern that my child will not be sufficiently 

challenged by his classmates. 
The largest problem is' that sufficient emphasis ^Ls not 
placed upon teaching basic skills to minorities. We 
talk abrut it, but We don't do it. Therefore students 
"clmnot be integrated in classes on a higher" level. 
Some of the minorities are excellent students, but many 
never turn in any. work, yet if we fail many of them we 
are told we are not doing our' job and asked to explain 
why we have such a high percentage of failures. 
Consequently most teachers rather than fight the system 
and have to explain why they are such poor teachers go 
: ahead and pass them and let their next teacher worry 
about failing them. 
Has diluted our academic program. I don't know the 

answer to this — but it has. 
Lack of coordination among teachers of lower level classes 

has created more work and uneven standards . . 
Wide span of language abilities in regular classes. 
Overloading of classes for slow learntrs . 

lei 
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RESOURCES ' * , . ' 12 

Overcrpwded schools. 5 

Falling enrollment 'in North Austin schools and -booming « 

enrollment in South 'Austin schools ,with few resource? m 
to provide the space needled for adequate education *■ t , 
requirements of the students. 1 

Securing appropriate teaching materials which reflect the 

viewpoints of minorities. * 1 ' 

The astronomical cbst and inconvenience for so little 

positive results. I do not think our economy can survive 

such economic fiascoes. 1 

Large FOM classes. 1 ,. . 

M v ore funds to work with! 1 

Amount- of money expended on trips to Mexico by the Human 
Relations club is exhorbitant. I question the. value 
of the school providing these trips. ' , ! 1 

The way some schools who previously had a large amount of 
minority students requested physical and staff changes, 
but were not granted these wishes until a more affluent 
population of students were assigned to that school! 1 



DESEGREGATION 



11 



9 

ERLC 



Classes homogeneously grouped, top (honors) classes tend to . 
be all Anglo, ^nd low-ability classes' all minority. I ^rould 
like to see more desegregation at these extremes. 2 

Not enough Blacks in my school. , '2 

Our school not affected by bussing — problem exists from too 

many minorities (boundary lines need to be redrawn). 1 

Being studied as if desegregation was a school problem 

when it is in fact a societal one, 1 

Forgetting "Desegregation." 1 

Unbalanced ratio of ethnic groups in all classes. 4 1 

The problem of the* lack of moral courage in the U.S. 

Senate where many (including both of Texas 1 representa- 
tives) would vote to weaken the country's system of 
checks and balances and hold out hope (probably false) 
that the schools need not be desegregated. This further 
hampers efforts to make Austin's pl§^ run smoothly. 1 

LBJ needs to be desegregated — it is going to become the 

new "Johnston"— if it isn't already. We Were not included 

in the desegregation order. 1 

I feel both the Black Heritage Club and Chi can o Club should 
be disbanded. I've had several complaints from Anglo 
students that this is reverse discrimination. 1 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS, 



1 



To convince parents that desegregation is the key to living 
together "peaceably. 11 

Students that do not want to be in my -school and so do not * 
cooperate or try. 

Teacher attitude toward low-achieving students is still a 
problem for me. I find teachers expect the same from 
all students, arid make little ef fort to diagnose specific 
skill needs of individual students. 

Dealing with students who feel they do not belong to a 
school community because they were bussed or fear they 
won't be bussed next year. 

(a) Pressures on minorities, e*g. principals, teachers, and 
students (in receiving schools), 

(b) Non-participation among minority teachers in Curriculum 
Support Group (separate faculties), • 

(c) Competitiveness of students encouraged (academically).. 1 

Lack of support from "Deans." 



1 



Most of my concerns center on interaction between ethnic 
cultures *and between levels of achievement. 

There "are not many minority teachers in my building. (ex. ) 

I am the only Mexican American teacher in my building. 1 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Ronald Reagan. 

I really don't have any problems— but these are areas of 

disadvantage: unmotivated students, lack of school spirit, 
unity in community schools, long term friendships absent, 
general student growth. problems. 



Cut down on number of migrant students, 
Additional paperwork. 



4 
1 
2 



ATTENDANCE 



Students not attending proper schools!! 
Students who claim they are needed at home. 

Students continue to drop from one school, enroll in another, 
then return or repeat process with alarming regularity. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


3 


Lack of parental support* 


3 


NO RESPONSE 


41 



TOTAL RESPONSES TO ITEM 28 (Elementary and Secondary Teachers) 226 



<cr> 
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Item 26 - "Questions for Teachers" Survey 

Are you now doing different things in instruction than 
you did last year (the first year of desegregation)? 



ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
SUGGESTION 



NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 



PROJECTS /TECHNIQUES 



22 



Made more visual materials for children to put their hands on. 
ESL 

More games, independent skill sheets, homework sheets to 
involve parents and develop study skills. 

Working more examples with them more visuals. 

Each child has a chance to work in some area of leadership 
thus enhancing his self-concept. 

More comprehension checks and language development. 

Presented holidays in a different way, making booklets 
with stories and pictures for children. And had them 
tell us about their own countries. 

Unit: We are Alike and Different. I encourage the use 
of the second language to express ideas whenever 
tjhere is an interest or need to do so. 

Bulletin boards showing filmstrips. 

When! we study units in S.S. such as "I Am Me," skin, 
B^ack History, etc. we always talk about race and 
cblor. We make being different as part of life 
because we are each different.- 

Participating "in SWTSU desegregation workshops. „ t 

Studying cultures, have resource pers.ons come to 

classroom and explain their specialties, awareness 

in class of different ethnic groups accepting 

all nationalities regardless of differences. 

I have kept much communication going with all parents. 

Taught them lingo/slang of the ghetto, set-up mock 
situations (being very rich/very poor), frank 
discussions of why there were/are differences. 

Stressing cultures and Black History. 

Use more details and student involvement in cultural 

studies than I used to such as Mexico, Black History, etc. 

More writing instruction and time for students to write than 

beiore (For grades 2-3). 
Peer tutoring and more oral instruction. 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
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PROJECTS /TECHNIQUES,- continued 



(Art teacher at 2 schools) .Different projects but sjame 
type instruction. Repeated most successful projects., 
in second school. Presented new projects in same 
school. 

Had to lower standards, don't cover as much material. 



1 

2 



MISCELLANEOUS 



14 



I have changed teaching situations. 
First year to teach with AISD. 

We received only a few more Spanish-speaking, and 

they are in a level in which I do not teach. 
I'm teaching 'more and getting much more accomplished. 
I am teaching a G/T Language Arts class. What a treat! 
This system is still very segregated. 

No, because I fail to see a difference in God's children. 

I have always been involved in desegregation, 1978-82. 

The level of instructional involvement has decreased 
while the level of behavioral management and 
maintenance has increased drastically .... 

I have always attempted to treat each child as an individual. 

Nothing. 

No problems! 

I can concentrate on quality of instruction instead of 
a constant hassle v±- u 'helpline. 



2 
1 



SCHOOL NOT INVOLVED IN DESEGREGATION 



CHANGES MADE NOT DUE TO DESEGREGATION 



34 

NO. RESPONSE „ 
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SECONDARY TEACHERS 
SUGGESTION 



NUMBER . 
SUGGESTING 



PROJECTS /TECHNIQUES 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



11 



I am trying to individualize some instruction. I am 
also attempting to incorporate L some computer- 
assisted instruction into my classes. 

I am giving a numerical grade on all assignments. 
This is very time consuming but provides specific 
feedback. 

Attempting to read more literature by and "about 
minorities in class. 

I have students who cannot afford fabric for clothing 
' class and I_ have provided them with fabric, pattern, 
and supplies. I have had to slow the pace of self- 
study and offer a wider variety of reading materials 
to adjust for the wide range of reading levels in ray classes, 

Working more on student motivation. 

1) A semi-contract system, 2) more multi-media, 3) more 
vocabulary emphasis, 4) more verbal questioning. 

Teaching, writing, and supporting opinions more. 

Using more group discussion. 

Using new method for teaching typewriting that was ; 
learned in Cortez Peter's summer workshop. 

Each study unit has an area fpr an essay that follows personal 
research* Less able students are now stimulated to 
exert themselves towards achievement of competency. 

Pull-out program with English teachers Study hall to 

receive elective credit teacher helps with class 

worjc or work on improving reading skills. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



I was not teaching last year. 

"We" have been segregated since this school opened. 

Last year was ray first year at Anderson and ray prior 
experience was at a naturally integrated school. 

I don't understand calling last year "the first year of 
desegregation." I'm at a school with incoming bussed 
students for about 9 or 10 years. Nothing is new now. 



.2 
1 
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MISCELLANEOUS, ^inued 


We've been under court ordered integration since 1971! 


1 


CHANGES MADE NOT 'DUE TO DESEGREGATION 


6 




SCHOOL NOT INVOLVED IN DESEGREGATION 


2 




NO RESPONSE 


12 


TOTAL RESPONSES TO ITEM 26 (Elementary and Secondary Teachers) 


°79 



12b 
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Item 27 - "Questions foi Teachers" Survey 



Are you now doing different things to improve inte^ethnic 
relations than you did last year (the first year of desegregation)? 



ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
SUGGESTION 



NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 



PROJECTS/TECHNIQUES 



Classroom Court, Magic Circles, and Buddy 'System. 
Farming the Future Project for all elementary students. 
Black History , Month* 

Cultural subject matters in class (food, resource personnel, 
church relationship, etc.). 

I always work to integrate entire classroom with projects, 
hobbies, discussions, problem solving with students. 

Change in style rather than principle. * 

Basic principles in getting along with everyone — covering 
'*Black History, Mexican American history. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Becker has been Integrated for years. 

St. Elmo is a neighborhood integrated school. 

Harris Elementary has been doing many things for 6 or more 
years to improve interethnic relations. * 



1 
1 

3 



1 

.1 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 




i 


Encouraging more parent participation. 


1 

• 





NO RESPONSE 
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SECONDARY TEACHERS 
SUGGESTION 



PROJECTS /TECHNIQUES 



NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 



1 



Culture unit on Texas ethnic groups, has expanded with^ 

scheduled speakers written paragraphs about common 

goals for all ethnic groups. 1 

For some of the projects the students study about 

certain cultures and then create a design for their 
art design. 

Curriculum materials reflect interethnic relations. 1 

I have been working to -improve relations my entire 
professional life as a teacher. I continually use 
newspaper articles as a take-off for discussions on 
various topics pertai* ^ng to pride in yourself , the 
role you play in home, school, and community. I 
try to insert class projects such as assignments 
dealing with various ethnic groups } drawings, .stories 
about ourselves, to express a thought, how you see 
yourself as a citizen, as a employee, in the home and 
. in school . . •' * 1 * \ ^ 

Concentration on Black History, Month (customs , heroes, 
goals). Encouraging students with different cultures 
to share with the class. 1 

When activities are assigned,- I use grouping to bring 

different ethnic backgrounds together % # ' 1 

Cooperative learning in the classroom by Johnson & Johnson 

of Minnesota. * 

Allow basic free flow of ccttimunication between contrasting 

ideals. V ' , 1 



MISCELLANEOUS 

I teach Sp. Ed. = mostly minorities. J •! 

We have been desegregated for several years! 1 

I was not teaching last year. 1 

I have encountered (noticed) more serious racial problems. 1 

Your methodology of soliciting input makes the results of 

your survey meaningless. 1 



NOTHING DONE DIFFERENTLY 
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ATTITUDES 



4 



Treat each student equal. Race and color should not 
interfere with the teaching atmosphere. 

My previous years of teaching- were at a minority 

school; so therefore desegregation was nothing new 
to me. Each student is an individual and treated 
that way in my class, regardless of color. 

I have always had racially mixed classes and have 
always tried to improve interethnic relations, 

I teach care and acceptance of my fellow humans and have 
never had a confrontation of any type while doing so. 



NO PROBLEMS ' * 




3 




a 




SCHOOL NOT 'INVOLVED IN BUSSING 




.. 1 


— v * „ t 

8 ■ m . 

— __ ■ — x 


WO RESPONSE . ' * 




11 


«a * 

TOTAL RESPONSES TO. "ITEM 27 (Elementary 


and Secondary Teachers) 


38 
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81.73 Instrument Description: r Administrator Survey 



Rriaf deacriocion of cha inscrumanc : 

The "Quisc^ms for Adainiscracors" survey included 23 questions. Some questions were 
identical to chose on che "Questions for Teachers" survey Co allow comparisons of 
responses. Others vara unique co che.adainiscracor survey. Topics covarad included 
accredicacion, dasigregacion, parsonnal, achievement and quality of aducacion. 



To whom was cha ins crimen c adminis cared ? * 

A random sample of abouc 50Z of cha Diacricc's adminiscracors • (n-155) was survayad. 

This included adainiscracot* noc survayad laac yaar (approximacejLy 45* of prasanc 

adainiscracors) plua 50Z of 'cha adainiacracors naw co cha Discrifcc chia yaar. 



Hew taany cimas was tha inscrumanc adniniscarad? 

Onca. A second survey and reminder memorandum ware senc ouc in an actampc co increase 
che recum race. 

When was c ha inacruaenc adminis cared? 

The survey was sane chrough cha school mail on March 1. A second copy was sane co 
chose who had noc yac racumed che survey on March 12, 

Where was che inscrumanc adminis cared ? 

Through che school mail co adminiscracors' school or building addresses. 



Who adminis cer ad che inacruaenc ? 
Self-adminiscared. 

Whac Graining did cha adainiacracors have? 
N/A. 

Was cha inscrumenc admiaiscsred under sC3ndardi zad condicians? 
No. 

Were chsre problems vich che inscrumenc or che adm inis cracion chac mighc affecc 
che validity of tha daca ? 

Nona chac are known. 

i. . ' 

Who developed th* instrument ? 

Office of Research and Evaluation scaff. 

What reliability and valiiicv daca are available on she inscrumanc ? 
tfona.. 

Are Chere norm daca available for interp reting che rasulcs? 

Rasoonses for soma quasciona are available from laac yaar's survey. Some icem 
responses can also be compared Co chose of ceachars on chair survey. 



r 
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ADMINISTRATOR. SURVEY 



Purpose 

The "Questions for Administrators" survey was" designed to collect informa- 
tion from AISD administrators on issues of concern districtwide and to 
specific projects/ Specific evaluation questions addressed ate listed in 
the Results section of this appendix. Major areas addressed by the survey 
include: achievement, retention, information dissemination, staff develop- 
ment, personnel evaluation, desegregatipn, : and coordination. 



Procedure 

Instrument . The "Questions for Administrators" survey was developed by 
Office of Research arid Evaluation staff during the winter and early spring 
of the 1981-82 school year. Input for potential questions was solicited 
from each ORE project evaluation staff and from 6 key instructional personnel 
(Attachment D-l) . Some (4) questions from last year's survey were repeated; 
others (19) were new this year. The 1981-82 ".Questions for Administrators" 
survey is shown in Attachment D- 2. 

Sample . During 1981-82, a random sample of 50% of the AISD staff classified 
as administrators (Code A) by Personnel was drawn. All administrators were 
eligible except a few whose involvement in the issues 'covered by the survey 
was considered limited (Associate Superintendent for Operations, Director 
of Finance, Director of Central Services, Supervisor of Food Service, 'Assis- 
tant Supervisor of Food Servfce, Purchasing Agent, Director of School Plant, 
Supervisor of Maintenance and Operations, Chief of Security, Director of 
- Energy Management, and Director of Pupil Transportation). In order to mini- 
mize the time required of individual staff members, those surveyed last year 
were .riot included in this year's sample. Last year's sample file was matched 
with this year's Employee Master^File. Those* surveyed last year were elimi- 
nated from- this year's sample, which left a sample of 50% of those in the 
District last year as administrators and 100% of the new District administra- 
tors. New administrators were identified with the help of. Personnel. Then 
50% of the new administrators /ere chosen randomly to be surveyed. This 
procedure resulted in a sample of 155 of the District's administrators for 
1981-82. ' ' 

Implementation . The "Questions for Administrators" surveys were sent out 
March 2 through the school mail. Administrators were asked to complete the 
survey and return it through the school mail. An identification number was 
printed on each questionnaire so they could be checked in as returned. Even- 
numbered surveys had no lines provided to respond to open-ended questions 
21-23. Odd-numbered surveys had two lines printed for each. This was to 
enable ORE staff to check and see if response rates varied depending on 
whether lines were provided or not. Those who had not yet returned surveys 
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were sent a reminder on March 12 along with an extra questionnaire , 
(Attachment D-3) . A total of 131 questionnaires were returned, repre- 
senting a return rate of 85%. 

Data Analysis . The data were analyzed on the IBM370 computer housed at AISD. 
The number and percent of respondents answering each question in various ways 
was calculated. Responses were analyzed for the total group, elementary 
school administrators, secondary school administrators, knd central adminis- 
trators. Special education and bilingual administrators 1 responses were 
analyzed separately for the question concerning coordination of regular and 
special instructional programs (item 2). 



Results 

Sample . The final sample included 131 of the 155 questionnaires originally 
distributed. The return rate of 84.5% is fairly representative of AISD admin- 
istrators, although secondary administrators did not respond quite as frequently 
as the other groups. The final sample sizes by analyses/ groups are shown in 
Figure D-l. Special education and bilingual administrators 1 responses were 
analyzed separately only for question two regarding coordination of instruc- 
tional services. / 





NUMBER 


, ; NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


GROUP 


SENT 


RETURNED 


RETURNED 


Total Group 


155 


131 


84.5% 


Elementary 


33 


30 / 


90.9% 


Secondary 


53 


33 .' 


62.3% 


Central 


69 


68/ 


98.6% 


Special Education 


6 


5 


83.3% 


Bilingual 


6 


:'6 


100.0% 



D-l. ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY RETURN RATES BY GROUP. 

Special education and bilingual administrators also 
counted in appropriate elementary, secondary, and 
central totals. ' * 



Responses . All of the responses ^for the groups surveyed (total group, 
elementary, secondary and central administration) are shown on surveys in 
Attachment D-4. This section will present information relevant to the 
evaluation questions and highlight other key findings by topic area. 
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Throughout this section, results are divided into elementary, secondary, 
and central administrator responses. Results from the "Questions for 
Teachers" survey for 1982 are also shown for shared questions (Appandix C 
shows the complete teacher survey results). If the questions also appealed 
on last year's survey, the responses for teachers and/or administrators 
are also shown for comparison. It should be noted Chat the "neutral", 
response did not appear on last year's surveys so the results may not be 
directly comparable. 

Low SES and Minority Student Achievement Decision Question 1 : . 

Based on the data from the ■ 1981-82 school year, should the third 
year of the five-year priorities plan for improvement of the 
achievement of low socioeconomic status and minority students be 
implemented as planned? 

Evaluation Question Dl-7 : Do staff perceive low SES and 
minority student achievement to be improving as a result 
of the emphasis in this area? 

Forty-three percent of the administrators felt the emphasis on low SES and 
minority student performance had been effective, while 31% were neutral on 
the subject, eight percent did not know and 19% felt it had not been effec- 
tive. Over half of last year's administrators felt that the emphasis had 
improved the performance of low SES and minority students. 

Of the teachers responding, only 34% agreed that the emphasis on low SES 
and minority student achievement had been effective in causing improvement. 
This year's positive response is somewhat higher than last year's positive 
response (29%). This year, 23% of the teachers disagreed with tha statement, 
29% were neutral and 14% did not know whether the emphasis in this area 
really made a difference. 



Question 3: The District's 


emphasis 


on the improved academic performance 


of low socioeconomic 


status and minority students has been effective 


in 


increasing the performance 


level of 


these students. 








STRONGLY 1 AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 


DON'T 


GROUP 


AGREE 


% 7. 


% 7. 


DISAGREE % KNOW 7. 


All Administrators " 
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(1982) 
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42 


31 16 
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Elementary 


0 


38 


38 7 


10 


7 


Secondary 


0 


42 


30 24 


0 


3 


Central 


2 


43 


28 16 


2 


10 


All Administrators 












(1981) 


1 


54 


14 


1 


30 


All Teachers (1982) 


3 


31 


29 16 


7 


14 


All Teachers (1981) 


2 


27 


20 


3 


48 



Figure D-2. ADMINISTRATOR AND TEACHER RESPONSES ON LOW SES 
AND MINORITY STUDENT PERFORMANCE. ■ 
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Accreditation Decision Question 1 : Has the Austin Independent 
School District made progress towards meeting its five-year goals 
as set forth in the Accreditation Plan? Has the District met its 
objectives for the second year (1981-82)? Should AISD modify the 
five-year plan as it is specified for 1982-83? 

Evaluation Question Dl-5 : Do AISD personnel feel that 
improvements have been made in the coordination of 
special education, bilingual education, and "regular" 
education during 1981-82? 



Question 2: There is adequate coordination among special education, 
bilingual education, and "regular" education. 



STRONGLY 
GROUP AGREE X 


AGREE 
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NEUTRAL 

' X 


DISAGREE 
X ■ 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE X 


DON'T 
KNOW % 


All Administrators 
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Secondary 
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Elementary 


0 


24 


31 


35 


3 


7 


Central 


0 


18 


12 


54 


7 
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Regular Education 
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20 


19 


45 


8 
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Special Education 


0 


20 


20 
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\ o 
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(N-5) 












17 


Bilingual Education 
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17 
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All Administrators . 














(1981) 


0 
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53 


27 


11 


All Teachers (1982) 
• All Teachers (1981) 


5 
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25 
27 


20 


" 24 
33 


14 
12 


13 

25 



Figure D-3. ADMINISTRATOR AND TEACHER RESPONSES ON INSTRUCTIONAL 
COORDINATION. 



This figure shows that: 

• Only 20% of the 1982 administrators surveyed agreed that coordination 
was adequate among special education, bilingual education, and "regu- 
lar" education. Over half (54%) felt coordination was not adequate, 
and 28% were neutral or did not know. 
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• These results are more positive than last year. In 1981, only 9% 
of the administrators felt coordination was adequate, 11% did not 
know, and 80% said coordination was inadequate. 

• The responses of bilingual administrators were slightly more posi- 
tive this year than last (based on small samples of 5-7 per group 
each year). Last year, all bilingual administrators felt coordina- 
tion was inadequate; this year 34%. were neutral or answered "don't 
know." Among special education administrators, responses changed 
very little. Last year, two administrators felt coordination was 
adequate (29%); this year, one (20%) said coordination was adequate 
and another ,(20%) was neutral. 

• About 30% .of the teachers agreed that coordination was adequate 
during 1981-82 compared to 20% of the administrators. 

The remainder of the questions on the survey do not deal with specific evalu- 
ation questions, and will be discussed by topic area. 

Accreditation: 



Question 12: The present school goal-setting process is effective in improv- 
ing AISD, 





STRONGLY 


AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 


GROUP 


AGREE 7. 
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% 


Z 


DISAGREE. % 


All Administrators 
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49 


24 


15 
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Elementary 
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53 


23 


17 


0 


Secondary 


3 


53 


22 


19 


0 


Central 


4 


43 


27 


13 


3 



7 
3 
3 
10 



Over half o£ all administrators felt that the goal-setting process is effe* 
ive in improving AISD. Of the three groups of administrators, central 
administrators agreed slightly less often than elementary and secondary 
administrators. Only 17% of r„ll administrators said that the goal-settxng 
process is ineffective. 
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Question 21: The best way to improve the present school-wide goal-setting 
process might be to: 



1, 


Get more input from everyone involved, principals, 
administrators , families , teachers , coordinators , 
students ? faculties ! 


22 


. • 


TJn<*»ir ot» fin a ns» t-^iT^a n f f'hp ffnfll ( the numb ft r and tVDe) 


13 


3. 


Provide more training in goal setting 


15 


4. 


Change frequency of goal setting 


. 3 


5. 


Include more evaluation and followup 


10 . 


6. 


Keep the process the same— it T s fine now 


4 


7. 


General 


12 




Total Suggestions 


79 




Surveys with No Response 


58 



Figure 0-4. ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES CONCERNING GOAL-SETTING PROCESS, 



The most common suggestion was to get more input from a variety of groups on 
the goals. More training for the principals on the nature of the process, 
nature of the goals, and on setting goals- specif ically was also suggested 
quite often. It was also suggested that the number of goals be limited, that 
goals be measurable and specific, and that certain types of goals be concen- 
trated on. Finally, a number of respondents suggested that more evaluation 
and followup be done to monitor the process during the year and determine 
whether the goals are accomplished. 

A complete list of suggestions is shown in Attachment D-5. 
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Staff Development 



Question 5a: Districtwide staff development activities have contributed to 
the improvement of administrator competencies: 
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2 


39 


24 
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9 
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All 


Administrators 


2 


43 




33 


8 


14 



(1981) 



Question 5b: Districtwide staff development activities have contributed to 
the improvement of teacher competencies. 
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Question 5c: Districtwide staff development ac 


tivities 


have contributed to 


the improvement of 


teachers' ability to teach language arts. 
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27 
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5 
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■ Figure D-5: ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 
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Thirty-eight percent of the administrators surveyed in 1982 felt that^taff 
development activities had contributed to the improvement of administrator 
competencies. Twenty-eight percent were neutral, 5% did not know, and 29% 
felt the activities did not improve administrator competencies. 

When administrators were asked if they thought ,districtwide staff develop- 
ment activities had contributed to the improvement » of teacher competencies, % 
39%. agreed that it had, * 27%" .wer* neutral, ' 23% disagreed, ■ and 12% did not know. 
Out of the three groups, there were fewer secondary administrators agreeing 
-with this statement. Teachers 1 responses were very similar to those of the 
administrators. 

Administrators were slightly less positive and more uncertain about staff 
development's contribution to improving the ability ' of 'teachers to teach 
language arts; 29% agreed that it had helped, 167. disagreed, 20% did not know, 
and 34% were neutral. Secondary administrators agreed* the least often with 
this statement. 

Basic Skills Achievement . 



Question 1: The District's emphasis on 
has been effective in increasing student 


basic skills over the past few years 
performance in the basic skills areas. 
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DON'T 
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Question 4: The District's emphasis on 
in the basic skills. 


attendance has helped improve 


achievement 
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Question 15: The minimum competency requirements in math and reading have 
improved graduates 1 performance in these basic skills areasf. 
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Figure D-6. ADMINISTRATOR AND TEACHER RESPONSES ON BASip SKILLS 
ACHIEVEMENT. 



Responses to these items showed* that: 

• Most (75%) of the administrators believed that the District's emphasis 
on basic skills has been effective in increasing student performance 
in the basic skills areas. Central administrators agreed with this 
statement less often than the other groups. Administrators were more 
positive about the effect of basic skills 1 emphasis this year than 
last. 

. Teachers 1 views became more positive between 1981 and 1982, but they 
were less positive than the administrators. Of the teachers, 63% 
felt that the emphasis on basic skills had been effective while only 
13% disagreed. In last year's survey, 53% of the teachers agreed and 
16% disagreed. 

• Administrators were also positive about the effect of the emphasis on 
attendance, but less so than about the basic skills emphasis. About 
half of all the administrators felt that the District 1 s emphasis on 
attendance has helped ' improve achievement in the basic skills. Only 
9% disagreed, 12%. did not know, and 27%' were neutral on the subject. 

• Teachers responded in a similar way to administrators regarding the 
influence of an attendance emphasis on basic skills achievement. 
About half (49%) of the teachers contended that this emphasis has 
helped improve achievement in the basic skills and only 13% disagreed. 
Of the two groups of teachers, elementary teachers agreed less fre- 
quently (43%) than secondary teachers (53%) • 
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Half of the administrators surveyed stated that minimum competency 
requirements in math and reading have improved graduates' performance 
in these basic skills areas. Only 15% felt that the requirements did 
not help, with the' rest replying that they were neutral (21%) or un- 
sure (15%). 

Of the teachers responding to the questionnaire, 40% agreed that 
competency requirements have been effective in improving graduates ■ 
performance. Only 14% disagreed with this statement, with 16% 
responding neutrally and 31% saying they did not know. Thus, 
teachers were more unsure and, less positive about the effects of the 
requirements compared to administrators. 



Retention/Promotion 



Question 13: The new retention/promotion policy is more helpful to principals 
in making retention decisions than the old policy. 


STRONGLY 
GROUP AGREE % 


AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE STRONGLY 
• . % Z % DISAGREE % 


DON'T 
KNOW % 


All Administrators 20 
Elementary 24 
Central 16 


57 14 4 0 

59 14 3 0 

60 16 . 1 0 0 


5 

. 0 
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Question 46 (Teacher Survey): The new retention/promotion policy is more help- 
ful to teachers in making retention recommendations than the old policy. 
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Question 14: Teachers are adequately prepared to foster learning in 
who have been retained in a grade. 


students 
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1 Figure D-7. TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES ON RETENTION. 
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Most administrators (77%) agreed that the new retention/promotion policy is 
more helpful to principals in making retention decisions than the old policy, 
Mast teachers also feel the new policy helps them in making retention recom- 
mendations. 

Administrators and teachers were not as positive about teachers 1 prepara- 
tion to foster the learning of retainees. Only 22% of the administrators 
felt teachers were prepared for this" adequately. Teachers were somewhat 
more positiver-50% felt teachers were adequately prepared for this challenge. 

Personnel 



Question 20: On a 


scale of 1-5, 


how would you 


rate the new Administrator 


Evaluation system? 










VERY 


GENERALLY 


GENERALLY VERY 


GROUP 


INADEQUATE % 


INADEQUATE % 


ADEQUATE % ADEQUATE % ADEQUATE % 


All Administrators 
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Elementary 
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13 


59 16 6 , 


Central 


3 . 
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Figure D-8. ADMINISTRATOR OPINIONS ON NEW EVALUATION SYSTEM. 



1 

When asked in March, iaost administrators (77%) rated the new Administrator 
Evaluation system adequate. At this point in time, administrators knew how 
the new system was set up but had probably not been evaluated with it. Of 
the three levels of administrators, more elementary administrators (34%) said 
the system was inadequate than secondary ,(19%) and central administrators (19%). 



Question 6: The 


Office of Staff 


Personnel is 


effective 


in carrying out 


its . 


assigned duties. 
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? ' '-Figure D-9. OPINIONS ON PERSONNEL OFFICE EFFECTIVENESS. 

Slightly less' than half of all administrators agreed with this statement. Of 
the three groups of administrators, central administrators (34%) agreed less 
•frequently that the Office of Staff Personnel is effective in carrying out its 
assigned duties. One fourth of <ell administrators were neutral. 
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Teachers were more uncertain than administrators about the effectiveness 

of the personnel office. Fewer teachers agreed that personnel was effective, 

hut more replied that they did not know if the office wao affective. 



Question 23. The most important thing that the Office of Staff Personnel 
could do to improve its services to the District -would be to: ■ .. 



1 

J. • 


ffirp more teachers and administrators of certain 
types (minority, special education, bilingual, 
math, science, full time). 


11 

; • < 


2. 


Hire better quality teachers through improved screen- 
ing and quicker placement. 


7 


3. 


Keep teachers in their primary area of certification. 


3 




t n t>har at^ti Q^a"F"f Have more sav in hirinz. 


12 


5. 


Assist in firing incompetent personnel. 
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6. 


Streamline and improve office procedures and opera- 
tions • 


17 


7. 


Provide organized staff development to improve 

f> /-im Q ^ QT^ f* "f PC 


9 


8. 


Complete adminis trative evaluation system and 
improve implementation of teacher evaluation system. 


4 


9. 


Communicate better about activities, events, and 
services available. c 


5 


10. 


Be professional, courteous, helpful, ready to listen, 
pleasant, etc. with those they come in contact. 


9 


11. 


Se objective, consistent, and straightforward on 
communications. 


3/ 


12. 


Improve staffing in personnel. 


5 


13. 


Continue to do a good job. 


6 




Total Suggestions 


94 




Surveys with No Response 


50 



Figure D-10. ADMINISTRATOR SUGGESTIONS FOR PERSONNEL OFFICE IMPROVEMENTS. 



The highest number of suggestions were made about various facets of hiring. 
A number of suggestions were also made about ways to improve the operations 
of the personnel office and the interpersonal skills of its staff. Complete 
comments were forwarded to the Executive Director of Personnel and are also 
on file with the original for this. report. 
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Dissemination 



Question 9: The Messenger is effective in communicating AISD activities 


t° 


District employees 
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Question ,10: The Messenger's article 


formats are 


appealing'. 
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Figure P-ll. OPINIONS ABOUT TIE MESSENGER, , 0 
Overall, 74% of the administrators stated that the Messenger is effective in 
communicating AISD activities to Fistrict employees and the community. The 
teachers were a little- less pos^cive; only 55% felt that it was effective. 
Twenty-nine percent of the teachers were neutral in their responses while only 
16% of the Administrators vere neutral. 

It seems that-'.more administrators (70%) feel that the Messenger's article formats 
are appealing as compared to teachers (43%) . Over a third of the teachers 
responded neutrally while only about a fourth of the Administrators responded 
that way. 



Question 11: V The Forming the Future Project is a good way to inform the putilic 
about District goals, trends, and achievements. 
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Figure D-12. OPINIONS ON FORMING THE FUTURE PROJECT. 

Most administrators (77%) responded that the Forming the Future Project is a good 
way to inform the public about District goals, needs, and achievements. .There 
was no strong disagreement on this statement. 
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Of the teachers surveyed, 56% agreed" that Forming the Future was, a good 
dissemination tool. More teachers (16%)" than administrators (2%) said 
they "did not know" whether the project was effective. 



Desegregation • . 

. ■ ; i — . — < — : — - 

Question 7: Students are as well or better adjusted to desegregation this 



year than they were last year. . ^ 



STRONGLY AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE ' STRONGLY 



i 



; ' GR0U p ' AGREE % j . Z . 7. DISAGREE % KNOW % 

All Administrators 12 (13)* 57 (64) 16 (18) 2 (2) 2 (2) 1 11 

Elementary 13 (16) 43 (54) 20 (25) 3 (4) 0 CO) ,20 

Secondary . 24 (26) 42 (45) 21 (22) P (0) .6 (6) 6 

Central 6 (7) 69 (76) 12 (13) 3 (3) 2 (2) 9__ 

Al l Teachers 14 (16) 53 (62) 14 (16) 3 (3) 2 (2) 14 

* : ! " 1 ~ I ~~ 

Question 8: Desegregation problems at my school are. being handled as well or 

better this year than they were last year (the first year of desegregation). 



STRONGLY AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE STRONGLY -DON'T 
GROUP AGREE % ' % % % DISAGREE 7, KNOW 



All Administrators 15 (20) 

Elementary' 21 (26) 

Secondary 31 (33) 
Central 2 (3) 



23 


(31) . 


4 


(5) 


3 


(4) ' 


25 


25 


(30) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


18 


19 


(20) 


3 


(3) 


6 


(6) 


6 


22 


(37) 


6 


(10) 


2 


(3) 


41 


23 


(27) 


1 


(1) 


1 


(1) 


15 



All Teachers 18 (21) 



*The numbers in parentheses indicate the percentage of responses from 
administrators and teachers with an opinion. 



Figure D-13, ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES CONCERNING DESEGREGATION, 



Responses to these items showed that: 

.. Most (69%) of the administrators reported that students are as 
well or better adjusted to desegregation this year. Secondary 
administrators agreed with this statement more often than ele- 
mentary administrators. 

. Less than half (46%) of all administrators agreed that desegrega- 
tion problems are being handled as well or better this year than 
they were last year. Most bf the elementary (57%) and secondary 
(65%)* administrators agreed with this statement, while only '30% 
of central administrators agreed. 



Hi, 
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• Teachers completing the survey responded positively to both items. 
Two-thirds (67%) of the teachers agreed that students are as well 
or better adjusted to desegregation. Sixty percent of the teachers 
agreed that desegregation problems are being handled as well or 
better than last year, compared to 46% of the administrators agree- 
ing with this statement. 

It is interesting to note that compared with the other administrator groups, 
the central administrators are mote positive about the adjustment of students 
and less positive about how well desegregation-related problems are being 
handled. 



Question 22: What is the largest remaining problem related to desegregation? 



Assuring a high-quality education 19 

Improving achievement of all students 8 

Bussing and problems related to transportation 20 

Stopping white flight 10 

Improving attitudes and interpersonal relationshif 15 

Coping with declining resources (funds, teachers * 10 

Improving communication/public relations 6 

Increasing parent involvement 7 
Reducing segregation within some classrooms/ 

preventing resegregation 6 

Miscellaneous 6 



Total Suggestions 107 

Surveys with No Response 50 



Figure D-14. ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES TO ; OPEN-ENDED QUESTION ON 
. DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS . 



The most common responses to this open-ended question focused on assuring 
that all AISD students received a high-quality education and achieved at 
the highest possible level. Bussing and transportation problems were also 
mentioned quite often; some simply said bussing itself was a problem, while 
others were more concerned with specific problems it caused. A complete 
list of responses is shown in Attachment D-6. 
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Question 16: How much do you think the busses provided by ESAA/SCL funds to 
bring parents to PTA meetings, parent/ teacher conferences, and other school • 
functions have increased attendance by parents of reassigned students? 


GROUP 


VERY VERY \ NOT 
LITTLE LITTLE SOME . MUCH MUCH APPLICABLE 


All Administrators 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Central 


12 (20)* 20 (34) 18 (31) 4 (7) 6 (10) 41 
10 (19) 21 (40) 10 (19) 3 (6) 7 (13) 48 / 
23 (34) 19 (28) 23 (34) 0 (0) 3 (4) 32 
3 (5) 19 (31) 23 (38) 10 (16) 7 (11) 39 




Question 19: How many reassigned students participated in extracurricular 
activities this year because special busses were available? 


GROUP 


: NOT APPLICABLE 
VERY VERY (NO BUSSES 
FEW FEW SOME MANY MANY AVAILABLE) 


All Administrators 
Secondary 
Central 


3 (4) 3 (4) 34 (49) 22 (32) 6 (9) /31 

4 (6) 4 (6) 40 (55) 16 (22) 8 (11) 28 
0 (0) 0 (0) 14 (25) 43 (75) 0 (0) 43 


*The" numbers in parentheses indicate the percentage of responses from 

administrators who felt the question was applicable to them. 
* 



Figure D-15. ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES CONCERNING BUSSES 
PROVIDED FOR PARENTS AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES. 

The figure shows that: 

• Forty percent of the central administrators reported that they 
thought busses provid^T^\£SAA/SCL funda increased attendance 
of parents of-^rSassigned students to schdol functions at least 
to some extent. Only 20% of the elementary administrators and 
26% of th4 secondary administrato rs bg >leved the busses increased 
attendance. Thus, cenJtrai--a<ted-trrs Orators were most positive 
about the\ffect o£/tfTeMisses on attendance at these functions. 

• Forty-two percent of the secondary administrators and 31% of the 
elementary administrators contended that the busses incteased such 
attendance little or very little. 

. bver half (62%) of all administrators reported that at least 
some reassigned students participated in extracurricular 
activities this year because special busses were available. 
About 28% said many or very many students participated be- 
cause of bup availability. Only six percent of all adminis- 
trators reported that few students participated in extra- 
curricular activities due to the availability of busses. 
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Central administrators were more positive about the value of 
busses for extracurricular participation than secondary admin- 
istrators. However, both groups seemed to think the student 
busses were helpful. 



Question 17: How much time and energy 4o conditions in your school allow your 
teachers to devote *o teaching this year, compared to last year? 



MUCH MUCH 



GROUP 


LESS 


LESS 


SAME 


MORE 


MORE 


All Administrators 


0 


21 


45 


31 


2 


Elementary 


0 


11 


44 


41 


4 


Central 


0 


40 


47 


13 


0 


All .Teachers 


7 


23 


49 


17 


4 



Figure D-16. ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES' ON TIME TEACHERS SPENT TEACHING. 

Seventy-six percent of the administrators reported that teachers in r their 
schools were able to devote the same amount of time or more to teaching this 
year compared to last year. Again, it is interesting to note the differences 
between the responses of the central administrators and the other administrator 
groupsl The central administrators report the teachers having less time and 
energy. The teachers' responses seem to be between those of the central dnd 
campus administrators. 



Question\ 18: How valuable have the ESAA site monitors been to your school 

this y eai\? j ' 

/ A WASTE NOT PARTICULARLY \ VERY NOT 

3DP / OF RESOURCES VALUABLE VALUABLE VALUABLE APPLICABLE 



All Administrators 2 (4)* 5 (9) 10 (19) 37 (69) 46 

Elementary 4 (8) 7 (14) 4 (8) 36 (72) \ 50 

Central^ 0 0 25 (37) 42 (63) , 33 

H ' : "~ 

*The numbers in parentheses indicate the percentage of responses from \ 
administrators to whom the question was applicable. 

Figure* D -17. ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES CONCERNING ESAA SITE MONITORS. 

j ' ' / 

About half (.47%) of all administrators reported that ESAA site monitors were^ 

valuable pr very valuable to their schools. Forty' percent of the elementary 
administrators rated the monitors as valuable, while 67% of the central admin- 
istrators! responded this way. Once again, responses to Question 18 show/a 
strong difference of opinion between central and campus-level administrators. 
Central administrators viewed the site monitors as\ much more valuable. ' 
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Effect of Lines on Response Rates 

The percent of respondents answering the open-ended questions was calculated 
based on whether lines were provided for their answers or not. Results are 
shown below. 



QUESTION 


NO 

# 


LINES 
% 


LINES 
# % 


21. School goal setting 


42 


61.8 


32 50.8 


22. Desegregation 


51 


75.0 


38 60.3 


23. Staff personnel 


48 


70.6 


34 54.0 


Total Respondents to Survey ■ 


131 N 


- 68 


N - 63 



Figure D -18. RESPONSE RATES TO OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS WITH 
AND WITHOUT LINES PROVIDED FOR RESPONSES. 



As the figure shows, respondents were, more likely to respond when no lines 
were printed. \ 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Research and Evaluation 

October 16, 1981 



TO: Persons Addressed 

FROM: Freda Holley 

SUBJECT: Questionnaires for Teachers, Administrators 



ressed 



One of our goals at ORE this year is to decrease the amount of time we ask 
teachers and administrators to spend on non-instructional activities. With 
this in mind, we are this year sending our yearly teacher and administrator 
surveys to about 50Z of each group, and including items for all of our eval- 
uations which specify staff input. 

We will be using a new computer generated form for the teacher survey so 
each teacher will receive a random sample of general questions, plus specific 
questions for particular groups (e.g., Title I, secondary, music, reassigned) 
Each curvey form will be unique, and they will all be brief. 

If you or your staff plan to gather data from teachers or administrators, we 
would like to include your top priority items on our surveys. This would 
save time for everyone. If you do have a few items you would like to add, 
now is the time to think about them. We are working on the surveys this 
month, and our absolute; deadline for input is December 18. We would need 
a list of items, and whether they are aimed at any specific group. If so, 
we need a roster of the group, with social security numbers. 

If you have any questions-, please call me, Elaine Jackson, or Nancy Baenen. 
EJrrrf 



Persons Addressed: 



John Ellis 
David Hill 
James Jeffrey 
J. M. Richard 
Hermelinda Rodrigue: 
Mauro Reyna 
Leticia Contreras- 
Hinojosa 



Lawrence Buford 
Ruth MacAllister 
Maud Sims 
Timy Baranoff 
Mike Lehr 
Jetta Todaro 
Lee Laws 
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Attachment D-2 
(Page 1 of 2) 



QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
SPRING 1982 
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Each year cha Office of Research and Evaluation surveys AISD personnel vlch questions 
relevant co cha functioning of cha Die trice overall and co specific evaluacions* This 
7«r, va art sending surveys co half of the Discrict'a administrators and teachers* 
Tour opinions on these tssuaa will halp in planning improvements for cha District* 

Individual responses vlll ba kept confidential. Tha nuabar on cha survey will ba used 
only co keep crack of returns and coda descripcive informacion* Please complaca this 
form and racurn ic through tha school nail as soon as posaibla co: NANCY 5AENEN, 
ADMICTXSTRAIXON BUILDING « BOX 79* .. 



TOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER WHICH 
INDICATES TOUR AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH EACH STATEMENT. 



U Tha District ! s emphasis on basic skills over tha past fav years 
has been effective in increasing stud ant performance in cha 
basic skills areas* • 

2* * Thar a is adaquaca coordination among spadal aducaclon, bilin- 
gual education, and "regular" aducaclon* 

3. Tha District's emphasis on cha improved acadaalc performance at 
low socio- acononic scacus and minority scudants has baan affec- 
tive in increasing cha performance lavel of these students* 

4. The District's emphasis on attendance has helped Improve achiave- 
menc In che basic skills* 

5. Diatrictvide staff development activities have contributed to the 
improvement of: 

a* administrator competencies 
b* teacher competencies 

c. teachers' ability to caach language arcs. 

6. Tha Office of Scaff Personnel is effaccive in carrying ouc its 
assigned duties* 

7. Studencs are as vail or bacter adjusted co desegregation chis 
year than chay ware last year. 

3. Desegregation problems ac ay school ere being handled as veil or 
better this year Chan chay were lasc year (cha first year of 
, desegregaclon) • 

9. Tha Messenger Is effeccive in communicating AISD activities co 
District employees and cha community. 

10. Tha Messenger's arclcla formats are appealing. 

11. The ?ormlng che Future Project is a good way so inforn cha public 
about District goals, needs, and achievements* 

L2* The presenc school goal-setting process is effaccive in improving 
AISD. 



FOR ELaHNTAKT ADMINISTRATORS ONLY: 
13* The new recenclon/promoclon policy is mora helpful to principals 
In making recencion decisions than che old policy* 

FOR ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS ONLY: 
14, Teachers are adequately prepared co foacar learning in students 
who have been retained in a grade* 



15. 



FOR SECONDARY ADMINISTRATORS ONLY! 

The nlnlnum competency requirements in math and reading have 
improved graduates' performance in these basic skills areas* 
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3 


z 


a 



5 4 3 

5 4 3 
5 4 3 



i 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4-3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



1 0 

1 0 
1 0 



5 4 3 2 1* 0 
5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1.0 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 



Attachment D-2 
(Continued, page 2 of 2) 

81.73 

16* Row much do you tb^nk che busaee provided by E3AA/SCL funds eo. bring purines co PTA 
meetings, parent/ teacher conferences, and oeher school functions hava increased 
accandanca by parancs of reassigned studanes? 



V«ry Lie tie 

1 



Uctla 

2 



Some 

3 



Much 
4 



Vary Much Noc Applicable 

5 6 



ELEMENTABT SCHOOL ADMdlSTRATORS ONLT: 

17. How ouch time and energy do conditions in your school allow your caachars co davoca 

co t aach in g this yiLH_r, compared to las t year ? _ -. — - 



Much Las a 
1 



Lasa 

2 



Same 

3 



Mora 

4 



Much More 
5 



13. Hov valuable hava the ESAA sice monitors been co your school this year? 

A Waste Hot Particularly Very Hoe 

of Resources Valuable Valuable Valuable Applicable 

1 ' 2 3 4 ' 5 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINTSTIUIORS ONLT: 

19. Hov many reassigned scudencs participaced in extracurricular activities this year 
because special bunses were available? 

Very Few Few Soma Many Very Many Hoe Applicable 

(No busees available) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



ALL ADMISISTaAiOaS (PLEASE GTVE YOUR, OPINION) : 

20. On a scale of 1-5, hov would you race che new Adminiscracor Evaluacion system? 

Very Generally Generally Very 

Inadequate Inadequace Adequaee Adequate Adequace 

1 2 3 4, 5 

21. The besc way co Improve che presenc school-wide goal-seeting process mighc he co; 



22* Whac is the largest remaining problem relaeed* co desegregation? 



23. The uosc Important thing tthac the Office of Staff Personnel could do co improve 
ics services co che District would be co: 



Send co: 



CAMPUS MAIL 



Nancy Baenen 
Administration 3uilding 
3ox 79 
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Attachment F-3 

AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Research and Evaluation 



March 8, 1982 



Selected Administrators 
ancy flaenen 



TO: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: Administrator Survey 




Help! We really would like to have your opinions about the issues 
addressed in the Administrator Survey. The form only takes a few 
minutes to complete and responses are confidential. So hurry! Please 
send in your form by March 31. 

Thank you* If you have just sent in your Administrator Survey, 
please disregard this memo. 
v NB:rrf 



Approved : 




Director, Office of Research and ^Evaluation 



Approved: 



ADproved : 




Sfuth^MacAllistsr, Assistant Superintendent for Elementary 




David Hill, Acting Assistant Superintendent for Secondary 
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QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
SPRING 1982 * _ 



Attachment- D-4 
(Page 1 of 8) 



Each year the Office of Research and Evaluation surveys aISD personnel wich questions 
nlmt co eh« functioning of the District overall and to specific evaluations. This 
year, vsi are sanding surveys co half of the District's administrators and teachers. 
Tour opinions on these issues wiU halp in planning improvements for che District. 

Individual responses will be -kept confidential. Tha number on che survey will ba used 
only co keep track of returns and code dascripciva information. «o«plsta this 

form and return it through cha school mail as soon as possible to: NANCT BAEHEN, 
ADMETISTIUXIOK BUILDING, 30X 79. 



FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER WHICH 
INDICATES TOUR AGBED1DIT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH EACH STATEMENT. 



All Ali^mi<W4^s fO* 131 



a 

at 



en 



Ed 
at 

5 



-J 

2 



•-'41 
Z 



A! 
Ui 
£* 

< 



< 

Cfl 



s 



< j-2 



1. Tha District's emphasis on basic skills over tha past fav years 
has baen effective in increasing student perfornanca in tha 
basic skills areas. 

2. Thara is adaquata coordination among special education-, . bilin- 
gual education, and "regular" aducacion. H - 

3. Tha District's emphasis on the improved academic pert orm* ace of 
low socio-economic status and minority students has bean effec- v 
civa In increasing cha performance level of thesa students. N*W 

4. Tha District's emphasis on attendance has helped improve achieve- 
ment In the basic skills. N*\3fl 

5. Districtwida staff development activities have contributed to the 
improvement of: 

a. administrator competencies N \ 2/1 

b. teacher competencies 

c. teachers' abilicv to teach language arts. N -1« 

6. The Office of Staff Personnel is effective in carrying cut its 
assigned duties* M - 

7. Students ara es veil or better adjusted co desegregation this 
year than they vera last year. H \3\ 

3. Desegregation problems at my school are being handled as well or 
better this year than they wire last year (che firsc year of 
desegregation). 

9. The Slessenger is effective in communicating AISD activities to 
District employees and the community. N ^ 130 

IC. The Messenger's article formacs are appealing. M - 

LI. The Forming c.ne Future Project is a good way to inform che public 
about District 3oals» needs, and achievements. K " 130 

12. The present school goal-setting process is effective in improving 
.USD. 



% % % % % 

7.1 ILi 13.1 *o LX 

o.o |15 /It W %t, t.i* 

©.3 ins &t ^^ 
4.x ft* 1* 



X3 »\ *%1 

*l frl* *l* Mr M 

34L 3LH MM a-M 4** 

4 Q 3t\ 7SM H.3 6.3 t.1 

J** SL5 lint *A 4.3 fal 

J#.1 £M U XSM 
fX2> jL* U «■* 3J 

//,5 Sit m H.y i.5 oX 

/3.S |3.l *3 

J.S Yl-S 3*4 /54 W ^ 



FOR ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS OJILY: 

13. The new retention/promo cion policy is more helpful co principals 
in making recencion decisions than the old policy. M-5<* 

FOR 5LZMSNTART ADKntlSTRATORS ONLT: 

14, teachers are adequately prepared co foster learrlng in studenc3 
who have been recained in a grade, M - 55 



I^V SU Ii3 1^ M 



FOR SECOND AST ADMINISTRATORS OiTLY: 
15. The minimum competancy requirements in aiath and reading have 

improved graduates' performance in these basic skills areas. N'-^s 
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3-1 11.1 to i ».b <>.» H> 



jCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 



Attachment D-4 

73 w„w* 5 (Continued, page 2 of 8) 

ft . Hov auch do you think cha bussas pwidad by ESAA/SCL funds co bring parancs co PTA 
racings, paranc/caachar conf iri'icu, and ochar school funccions hava incraasad 
actandanca by parancs of raassifjnad str.dants? fiz^l 



Vary Liccla 



Lictla 



Soma Much Vary, Much Noc Applicabla 



ELEMENTAIY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OitfLT: 

17, Sow auch tina and anargy do conditions in your school allow your caachars co davoca 
to taaching this yaar, cowparad co luc 7 tar? M»^i- ... 



Much Laaa 



Lass 



Saaa 



Mora 
31.0 To 



Much Mora 



18. How raluabla hart tha E.VAA sica aonitors baan co your school this yaar? N M/ 



A Kasta 
of Rasourcas 



Not Particularly Vary Not 

Valuabla Valuabla Valuabla Applicabla 

J.*«7a 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

19. How aany raassignad studants participatad in axtracurricular acttlvicias this yaar 
bacauaa spacial buisas vara availabla? M -3£L 



Vary ?aw 
3- Ha 



Fav Soma Many Vary Many 
34* £.3«f # 



Noc Applicabla 
(No buaaas availabla) 
?l-3«fc 



ALL ADMINISTRATORS (T LEASE GIV5 TOUR OPINION) : 

20. On a scala of J~5 f how would you raca cha naw Adminiscracor Evaiuacion syscam? N -Ii3 



Vary 
Inadaqu/ica 



Gana rally 
Inadaquaca 



Adaquaca 



Genarally 
Adaquaca 
a*.3^a 



Vary 
Adaquaca 



21. 



Tha bast way co iaprova cha prasanc schooi-wida goal-saccing procass aighc ba co: 



22. What is tha largasc ranaiaing proolea ralacad co dasagragaciou? 



23. Tha aosc lnportanc thing chat cha Offica of Staff Parsounal could do co improva 
ics sarvicas co cha District would ba co: 



Sand Co: 



CAMPUS MAIL 



JUncy 3aanan 
Adminiscracion 3 oil ding 
3ox 79 



4 
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QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
SPRING 1982 



Attachment D-4 " , 

(Continued, page 3 of 8) 



Each year the 0£flc€ or* Research and Evaluation survtys AISD personnel with questions 
relevant co eht functioning of cht District or trail end to specific evaluations. This 
year, ve art sending survtys to half of tht District's administrators and ttachtrs. 
Tour opinions on tht sa issuts will hal? in planning improvements for tht District. 

Individual raspcnsas will bt kept confidential. Tht number on tht survay will bt used 
only to keep track of returns- and codt descriptive information. Pltasa complete this 
form and return it through tht school mail as soon as possiblt to: NANCT BAENEM, 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BOX 79. 



6. 



10. 
11. 

12. 



FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER WHICH - 
INDICATES TOUR AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH EACH STATEMENT. 



Tht District's tmphasis on basic skills ovtr tnt past ?tw ytars 
has btan tfftctivt in Incrtasing scudtnt perrarmance in tht 
basic skills artas. ^-3C 

Thart is adequate coordination among special education, bilin- 
gual tducation, and "rtgular" tducation. N'.£?\ 

Tht District's tmphasis on tht improvtd academic performance of 
low socio-economic status and minority students has been effec- 
tive In increasing the performance level of these students. 

The District's emphasis on attendance has helped improve achieve- 
ment In the basic skills. N ? -£4 

Districtwidt staff development activities have contributed to the 
improvemtnt of: 

a. administrator competencies N' * ?>G 

b. teacher competencies 30 

c. ttachtrs' ability to ttach language arts. N--3C 

The Office of Staff Personnel is effective in carrying out its 
assigned duties, b'totf 

Students are as well or better adjusted to desegregation this 
year than they were last year. N^30 

Desegregation problems at ay school are being handled as well or 
better this year than they were last year ^taa first year of 
desegregation). 

The Messenger Is effective in communicating AISD activities to 
District employees and the community. ; 3 G 0 

The Messenger's article forsiats are appealing N-?0 

The For m i n g the Future Project is a good way to inform the public 
about District goals, needs, and achievements. 

The present school goal-setting process is effective in Improving 
AISD. fc'^C 



TOR ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

13. The new retention/ promotion policy is more helpful to principals 
In making retention decisions than the old policy. /V'yM 

FOR 2LEMENTART ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

14. Teachers are adequately prepared, to foscar learning in students 
who have bean' retained in a grad*. K, • ^1 



. FOR SECOND ART ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: . 
L5. The minimum competency requirements in oath and reading '-save 
Improved graduates 1 performance in these basic skills sre^a. 
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81.73 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 0NL7: 

16, How much do you chink the buasea provided by ESAA/SCL funda co bring parancs co PTA 
aaecings, gerenc/eeacher conferences, and other school runceions have increased 
attendance by parenes of reaaalgned scudants? N' 

Vary Lictle Little Soma Much Very *uch Noc AppUcabla 



ELZMESTABT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

L7. How nuch time and energy do conditions in your school allow your ceachars co davoca 
co caaching this year, comparad co laac year? N*?. 0 ] 

Much Laaa Lasa Sana Mora Much Mora 

0.0V iUl% W% 

L8. How valuable hava cha ESAA sica oonlcors baan co your school this yaar? N+.£$ 

A Vaata Hoc Particularly Vary Noc 

of Raaourcas Valuabla Valuabla Valuabla Appllcabla 

. 1.1% Z-blo 3*1% 50.9% 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

19. How many raaaaignad scudants parcicipacad in extracurricular accivides chis yaar 
bacausa spacial busses ware available? (4*0 

Vary Ftw Few Sone Many Vary Many Hot Applicable 

(No busaas available) 
ao^o ' o.o% 0.0% 0-0% CtO% G.O% 



ALL ADMINISTRATORS (PLZAS& GIVE YOUR OPINION): . 

20. On a scale of 1-5, how would you race the new Admini sera cor Evaluation system? N*J$ 

Vary Generally Generally Vary 

Inadequate Inadequate AdaquaCa Adequaca Adequate 
M7o ' *\V3% 10,3% t>.1 % 

21. The beac way co improve cha prasenc school-wide goal-satting proce*^ night be. co: 



:2. What is cha largasc regaining problem relaced co desegregation? 



23. The aosc imporcanc thing chac cha Office of Scarf Personnel could do Co Improve 
its services co the District would be co: 



Send co: 

Nancy 3aenen 
Adminlscracion 3uilding 
CAMPUS MAIL 3ox 79 
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QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
SPRING 1982 
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Each year the Mflca of Research and Evaluation surveys AISD personnel with quescions 
relevant co the functioning of che District overall and co specific evaluations, this 
year, wa art sending surveys co half of the District's administrators and teachers. 
Tour opinions on chese issues will help In planning iaproveaencs for the District. 

Individual responses will ba kepc confidential. The number on tha survey will be* used 
only to Icaap track of returns and coda descripcive informacion. Pleas* complaca chls 
form and r a turn it through tha school nail as soon as possible to: NANCT BAENGf, 
ADKETISTRAXION BUTLDI1IG, BOX 79. 



TOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE CIRCLE TEE NUMBER WHICH 
INDICATES TOUR AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH EACH STATEMENT. 



ad 
Sd 

< 



3 



1. Tha District's ataphasis on basic skills ovar tha past faw 7aars 
has baan effective in incraasing studant performance in tha 
basic skills areas. M * *5 

2. Thara is adaquata coordination among special education, bilin- 
gual education, and "regular" aducation. N * 3] 

it 

3. Tha District's emphasis on tha iaprovad academic performance of 
low socio-economic status and minority students has baan aff ec-^ 
eive in incraasing tha parforaanca level of chasa students. N 1 ^ 

4. Tha District's emphasis on attendance has helped improve achieve- 
ment in the basic skills. N-*5*> 

5. Diserictwide scaff deveiopmenc activieies have concribuced co che 
lmprovamanc of: 

a. admiaiseraeor compecencias N 4 3^ 

b. ceacher compecencies N-*30 

c. ceachers' ability co ceach language arcs. h 

6. The Office of Scaff Personnel is effeccive in carrying ouc ics \^ 
assigned duties. N*v3i 

7. Students are as well or batter adjusted to desegregation this 
year than they were last year 33 

8. -Desegregation problems at ay school are being handled as well or 

better this year chan they ware lasc year^che firsc year of 
desegregacion) . PJ*- 

9. The Messenger is effective in communicating AISO activitias, co. 
^District employees and che community. N - 5X* 

10. The Messenger's article formats are appealing. N : 3^ ; 

U. The Forming the Future Project is a good way to inform tha public 
about District goal3, needs, and achievements. 

12. The present school goal-setting process is eff active in improving 
AISD. N 



* s 

< z 



< 

Hi 

o 



5 2 

i £ 

e i 



4 g J? 1-0 

% % 7o % & 



3.0 Sii <M AO o.o ^ 



fcO 11.1 39*3 jf.O- *0 3* 



3.\ 313 3<M AO 3f\ 
33> 33.3 33.5 H 



JM\9M |f.| *.| t3 
7X5 5<*3 *M 3-1 0.0 

tl 53.1 *1 0.6 



FOR ELEMENTARY ADMCIISTRATORS ONLY: 

13. The new retention/promotion policyHs aors helpful to principals 
in making retention decisions than the old policy. N *- \ 

FOR ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

14. Ttschers are adequately prepared to foster learning in studenc3 
who have been retained in a grade. \} ~. \ ■ 



FOR SECOND ART ADMINISTRATORS C^TLT: 
15. The ainiaua compecency requirements in math and reading have _ 
improved graduates' perforaAnc* in these basic skills ^r^as. lv r& 

< . D-29 ^ 



OA 0-0 0.0 /oea 1*0 OA 



OJQ' 0.0 OJO Ofi 0J> 16*0 



6.0 613 Jtf M 0.0 V*3 



Attachment D-4 

school admchst*axo*s ohlt: (Continued, page 6 of 8) 

^*?6. Hov wxch do you think tha bussas provided by ESAA/SCL. funds eo bring par ants co PTA 

aa a tings, parent/ taachar conferences, and other schooi functions have Increased p 
attendance by parents of reassigned students? N- 3 J - 



Vary Little Little Soma Much Vary Much 



Not Applicable 



ELEMENTAIX SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

17. How ouch time and tnargy do conditions in your school allow your eaachars Co davoca 
co teaching this year, co«pared co last yaar? £ 



Much Lass 
0.0% 



Lass 

0.0% 



Saga 

0.0% 



Mora 

0,0% 



Much Mora 
0.0% 



18. How valuable have tha ESAA sita monitors baan to your school this yaar? N~0 

A Vaate Hot Particularly Very * Hot 

of Resources Valuable Valuable Valuable Applicabla I 

0.0% 0.0% 0*Q% 0.0% 0*0% \ 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 

19. How many raassignad. students participated in extracurricular activities this yaar 
because spacial bussas vara availabla? 



Vary raw Few Soma Many Vary Many 
4.0% H.0% tfr.0% Jfc.0% %.Qf* 



Not Applicabla 
(Mo bussas availabla) 
Xt.0 % 



ALL ADMINISTRATORS (PLEASE GIVE TOUR OPINION >: 

20. On a scala of 1-5, how would you rata tha naw Administrator Evaluation system?-* M - 3^ 



Inadequate 
1*3% 



Ganarally 
Inadaquata 



Adequate 

57**/% 



Ganarally 
Adequate 
/5. fr% 



Vary 
Ad aqua t a 

t*>3% 



21* Tha bast way to improve tha prasant achool-vide joal-setiing procass might b* to: 



22. .What is tha largast remaining problem related to desegregation? 



23. Tha most important thing that tha Of flea of Staff Parsonnal could do to improve 
its sarvicas co tha District would be to: 



f2i2L tL - ■ iMu^iii^diii^ 



Sand to: 

Nancy Baenen 
Administration 3uildlng 
CAMPTJS MAIL Box 19 
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Each year the Office of Research and Evaluation surveys AXSD personnel with questions 
relevant to the functioning of the District overall tad to specific evaluations. ThlJ 
7UT| ve are shading- surveys to half of the District** administrators and teachers. 
Tour opinions. on these issues will help in planning improvements for the District. 

Individual responses will be kept conf idanelal • The number on the survey will be usad 
only to keep track of ^returns and cods descripdve information. ?lease complete this 
forn and rscurn it through ths school mall as soon as possible t -: MANCT BAENEN, 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BOX 79. 
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FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER WHICH 
INDICATES TPUX AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH EACH STAT2XENT. 



0 <*o J* ro I Adrvnr. drains N - \d 



L. Ths District's emphasis on basic sJcLlls ovsr the past fsv years 
has baan sffsctlvs In increasing scudsnt performance in ths 
bssic skills areas. N ~-lt r ] 

2. Thsra is. ac squats coordination among special education, bilin- 
gual education, and "regular" education. /\j 

3. - The District's emphasis on the Improved academic performance of 

low oocio-reconpmic status end minority students has been effec- 
tive In increasing the performance level of these students. t\*U& 

4. The District's emphasis on attendance has helped improve achieve- 
ment In the bssic skills.* N -U>tf 

5. Districtwida staff development activities have contributed to the 
improvement of: 

a. administrator competencies N -^1 
b- v teacher competencies ft -C*4 

c. teachers' ability tb teach language arts. M'UU * 

6. The Office of Staff Personnel Is effective in carrying out its 
assigned dudes. N - ^ 

7. Students are as veil or better adjusted to desegregation this 
year than chey were last year. Kl - l^t 

3. Desegregation problems at ay school are lifting handled as veil or 
better this year than they were last year (the first year of 
desegregation). /N 

9. The Messenger is effective in communicating AISD activities to 
District employees and the community. i\l 

10. The Messenger's article formats are appealing. N~-b£ 

11. The Forming the Future Project is a good way to inform the public 
about District goals, needs, and achievements. N'-lrT 

12. The present school goal-setting process is effective in improving 
AISD. 11 



FOR SLSMENTART ADMINISTRATORS ONLY: 
13. The ney retention/promotion policy is nore helpful to principals 
in making retention decisions' than the old policy. f\l -£5 



U, Teachers are adequately prepared to foster learning in students 
vho have been retained M»a grade. M 

^ FOR" SECONDARY ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 
15. v The minimum competency requirements in sath and reading have 



improved graduates' performance In these basic skills areas. 
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81.73 school administrators onlt : 
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Hqw meh d0 70U chiak ch a buss., provided by ESAA/SCL funds co bring paraucs Co PTA 
16 ' EJS. 1««C/C^S couf.ranc.s, and oth.r school function, hav. incr.aa.d ^ 
actandanca by parancs of raassignad studies? N - 31 



V«ry Uctla 



Lictla 

«>4*> 



Soma 



Much 



V«ry Much 
4- 59a 



Noc Applicabla 
5aVJ<7D 



SLEMEHTART SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ONLT: 



17. How «ch cia. and anar;* do condition, in your school allow your C^ch.r, to d.voc. 
to caaching chis yaar, coaparad. co laac yaav? Al - \0 



Much Laaa 



Laaa 



S*aa 



Mora 



Much Mora 



18. How *aluabl. ha*, cha ESAA s*c. oonicors baan co your school this yaar? N - l*A 

A Waata Hot Particularly 7 «*7 . 

of Raaourcaa Valuabla Valuable Valuabl. Applicaol. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OMLT: 

19. How many raaaaignad studanta par^icipac.d in axtracurricular activicia. chia yaar 
bacausa spacial buasaa vara availabla? N - 1 




Vary 
Inadaquata 



Ganarally 
Inadaquata 



Adequaea 



Ganarally 
Adaquaca 



Vary 
Adaquaca 



21, 



Th. bast way co i*pro~ ch. pr.aanc schooled. goal-s.cting procaas might b. Co: 



22. What i^ cha largaat reaaining problem ralacad Co daaagragatiou* 



23. Th. aost inoortanc ching thac th. Offic. of Scaif Parsonn.l could do co improv. 
its sarnies co ch. District would b. co: 



CAMPUS MAIL 



Sand Co: 

Nancy Baenen 
Adminiacracion 3uildiag 
3ox 79 
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81.73 Attachment D-5 

(Page 1 of 4) 

ITEM 21— "Questions for Administrators 11 Survey 



The beat" way to improve the present school-wide goal-setting process might be to: 

: : • / 

1 Suggestions / Number Suggesting 



GET MORE INPUT / / 22 



1. Involve as many people /as possible that are ditectly 

involved in the proces^. 7 

2. Involve principals more. 2 



3. Involve more administrators with experience in this 

ajrea. / 1 

4. Gkt more input from /families on what they want and set 

related goals. / 3 

5. Ask individual teachers to determine student needs, 1 

6. Involve coordinators at campuses. f 1 



7. Involve all element 
students # 



s : parents , adminis ti^ator s , teachers , 



8. Have principals worl^. together at pre-sct>'ool workshop (or 
end of school workshop) to establish goils that reflect 
District goals. \ . * 1 

9. Have workshop (like 8^ in August. ; 1 

10. Have local staff development in springs or August (2 days 

extra) for staff planning as done two years ago. 1 

11. Ask each building or division* to submit their systemwide 
goals and have ORE summarize them into a, general list as 
District goals (reverse present topdawn process). 2 

12. Identify top priority areas by involving 1 faculties in 
datk analysis, problem identification, and needs for 
training. Then make quality, in-de^th development 
activities^ which really prepare teachers to implement 

a high-quality instructional progratn.. 1 



81.73 



Suggestions 



Attachment C-5 
(Continued, page 2 of 4) 

Number Suggesting 



WORK ON THE NATURE OF THE GOALS 



13 



1. Insist all goals be measureable; specific; realistic. 

2. Develop attainable goals with appropriate staff input. 

3. State all goals in terms of student learning. 

4. Set one goal. 

5. Don't set too many goals. 

6. Submit goals for review/approval. 

7. Find ways of more specifically identifying problems as they 
exist in the schools. 

8. Broaden scope beyond language arts and social studies. 

9. Every department should have a writing goal. 

10. Ensure every employee knows the District philosophy following 
Forming the Future. 



ERJC 



PROVIDE MORE TRAINING 



15 



1. Provide schools with more/training about: the general nature 
of the goals and process — how to set goals — what data to use — 
who should be included — relevancy of goals, etc. 

2. Ensure more consistency from school to school through training 
and supervision. 

3. Utilize successful principals in training principals and per- 
haps staff. 

4. Provide inservice on goal setting to specific principals in 
need. 

5. Have a panel discussion by administrators for administrators. 
This would provide good review on process and more effective 
goal setting. 

6. Have principals work together at workshop to establish goals 
reflecting District goals. 

7. Give a specific time to accomplish task. 

8. Have staff development to teach writing skills to administra- 
tors/teachers; everyone should have writing goal. 
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Attachment D-5 
(Continued, page 3 of 4) 



CHANGE FREQUENCY OF GOAL SETTING 



1GS 

n-35 



9. Systematically determine top priorities with faculty^ 
input. Then make quality, in-depth development activi- 
ties which really prepare teachers to implement a high 
quality instructional program. 1 

10. Assess weakest areas of all students served and base goals 
on these. 

11. AISD should offer courses in basic skills in conjunction 

with the University to enable staff to update skills. 1 



1. Review goals periodically. 1 

2. Change from an "every year" goal setting process to a 

more in-depth three-to-five-year process. • 1 

3. Allow at least- two years for implementation of the goal. 1 

INCLUDE MORE EVALUATION AND F0LL0WUP — 

1. Monitor the process better. Utilize support teams to 
assist schools in meeting goals. 

2. Have a mid-year followup with staff on progress towards " 
school-wide goals. 

3. Hold schools more accountable for reaching goals. 

Evaluate individual schools on goals set. 3 

4. Add assistants to help evaluate the goals — burden is 
on teachers now. 

5. Offer salary bonus to personnel of school making a 
certain percent gain on achievement of District/school 

goals (incremental, not all or nothing), 1 

6. Assure that there is follow-up; share results with all 
school personnel. Insure that products of process are 

used and valued in an on-going planning instrument. 2 
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(Continued, page 4 of 4) 



GENERAL \ ; ; ; H 

1. Incorporate ideas from Forming the Future plus Ron 

Edmund's research. 1 

* 

2. Link goals to a pragmatic system for allocation of 
resources such as gifted/ talented, art enrichment, 

special services. / 1 

3. Model the process with administrators who model it 
with staff and parents. Have teachers model process 

with students. . 1 

4. Look at failure rate closely and try to determine the 

cause(s) • 1 

5. Get the media (TV, radio) more involved. 1 

6. Don't know what the process is. 1 

7. Make sure that all gpals have commonality across schools 

but still have room for uniqueness. 1 

8. Refine as needed. ' 2 

9. Insist process be used once it's refined. Get state- 
ments from those who've used the process effectively. 1 . 

10. Tie the go? is to the educational process. 1 

11. To develop a mutual awareness of a need that should be 
addressed. ^ . 1 

DON'T CHANGE THE PROCESS 

1. Process is fine now. . 4 

TOTAL SUGGESTIONS [ 79 

SURVEYS WITH NO RESPONSE ■ 5 8 
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'Attachment D-6 
(Page 1 of 4) 



Item 22 - "Questions for Administrators 11 Survey 

0 <J 

What is the Largest Remaining Problem Related to Desegregation? 



SUGGESTION 



THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



to 



NUMBER 
SUGGESTING 



19 



1. The ability to maintain or achieve high quality and 
high academic performance for all ethnic groups. 

2. Maintaining an attractive and appropriate curriculum 
* * with highly competent and understanding teachers. 

3. Teachers (and schools) still don't have the expertise 
deal with multi-level, multi-cultural classrooms. 

4. Assuring parents of the quality of education. 

5. Quit talking about desegregation and get on with the 
process of education. 

6. Enabling students to seek tutorial assistance in a 
more feasible way. Many have to do it after school 
now and wait a full hour for the late bus. 

7. Some slower achieving students, especially on the 
secondary level, appear not to receive extra 
educational assistance. 

8. The insistence in -some schools of placing low SES 
(or culturally different) students in special 
education rather than having the regular teacher 
meet their educational needs.. 



BUSSING 



1. Required bussing. 

2. The idea that it is not OK to ride the bus and that 
it is to blame for any problems. 

3. Bad publicity about the bus breakdowns. 

4. Bus safety. 

5. Bus drivers — people hired have trouble dealing with students, 

6. Proper control of noise level, attitude, and decor on busses, 

7. Parents and students are still opposed to forced bussing 



10 



16 



17 u 
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(Continued, page 2 of 4) 



DTIERPERSONAL RELATIONS / ATTITUDES 



15 



1. Teacher attitudes, toward students. 

2. Prejudiced teachers! 

3. Society; racism. 

4. Getting rid of stereotype that minority students can't 
achieve as well as others. 

5. Teachers not accepting assignments willingly— even eagerly. 

6. Insensitivity to minority children by teachers and administrators 
(especially teachers); being fair to all students. 

7. Attracting middle class students to east Austin K-3 schools. 

8 Dealing with parents /students /administrators who flagrantly 
ignore the desegregation order— parents who go to the extreme 
in lying about addresses. 

9 Interpersonal relationships and skills— particularly among 
students and some faculty. Too much concentration on 
cognitive rather than affective. 



1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2' 



RESOURCES 

1. Decreases in funding. 

2. Continued funding to enable appropriate instruction 
of all ethnic groups. 

3. Minority staffing percentages should equal the 
minority student percentages. 

4. Desegregation— retention— fewer Title I and Special Education 
teachers; these- combined may lead to problems. 

5. Inefficiency. 

6. Lack of adequate support personnel in paired schools. 

7. Providing tutorial help at times besides after school. 

8 The underrepresentation of Blacks in higher administration. 
They thus have little input into the decision-making process. 



10 



2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
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WHITE FLIGHT 



1. White flight— it is still driving many students to other 
school systems. 

2. Getting "white- flight" families to return to AISD. 

3. Providing adequate information to parents about the 
advantages of attending AISD schools; we have better 
teachers and more resources than other schools^ ^ 

= D-38 
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9 



10 



81.73 Attachment D -6 
, (flnnrinnpd , pagp 3. of . 4) 

ACHIEVEMENT 8 



U Attaining high academic performance for all 
ethnic groups. 

2. Determining what changes in ,f the plan" need to be 
considered to maximally benefit minority achievement. 

3. Decreasing failures of underachievers through increased 
sensitivity to their needs. 

4. Raising the competency levels of minority- students. 

5. Developing early identification methods for preparing 
minorities to take advantage of advanced level courses 
(e.g. math and science). 



INCREASING PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



A need for more parent involvement — motivate them to 
participate in school sponsored activities and assume more 
responsibility for students' academic success (via encouragement) 

Lack of parent involvement and an adequate sense of ownership 
among parents of students who attend school outside their 
neighborhood (especially minority parents). 



DESEGREGATION 



1. Desegregation of students and facilities within buildings— 
within classrooms. 

2. Designing programs to prevent resegrsgation (e.g. setting 
policy regarding changing attendance patterns in the future; 
watching balance over iiext 3-5 years closely — adjusting 
boundaries in a year or so if necessary). 

3. Doing the job instead of selling the idea. 



IMPROVING COMMUNICATION/PR 



1. Providing adequate information to parents about the 
advantages of attending AISD schools; we have better 
teachers and more resources . than other schools. 

2. Providing more PR on the positive things happening 
in the public schools. * 

3. Continuing communication with parents and the community. 

4. Fragmentation of the school community including the 
difficulty of managing an effective school- community 
relations effort. 

5 The lack of information dispersal regarding building 
O a new Kealing (Jr. High) as outlined in the Consent Decree. 
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MISCELIANEOUS 



1. Inability to set long-range goals, 1 

2. Construction of new facilities. 1 

3. Keeping principals in the dark until the last minute. 1 

4. Desegregation has not equalized the ethnic balance at all 1 
the schools. 

5.. Improved attendance. ■ 1 

k Too few minorities participating in extra-curricular activities. 1 



TRANSPORTATION 



1. Transportation for after-school programs at the secondary 1 
level, 

2. Getting students where they belong at the appropriate time. 2 

3. Distance/inconvenience. 1 



TOTAL RESPONSES 

SURVEYS WITH NO RESPONSE 



107 
50 
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ESAA/District Priorities—Systemwide Desegregation 

Appendix E 
SCHOOL LEAVER FILE 
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File Description: .School Leaver File 



3riai description of the data file: 

The school Leaver File contains demographic and academic information for 4,829 students 
attending AISD schools in 1978-79 and who were 14 years old that year. For details 
regarding the contents of this file, see Attachment E-4. 



All students who enrolled in an AISD school sometime during the 1978-79 school year and 
whose birthdays were between 9-2-63 and 9-1-64. Students withdrawing from schools other 
than the ten junior high schools, the nine senior high schools, or the alternative high 
school were removed. 



How oft an is Information on tha file addad, delated, or undated? 
To be determined* 



Hew was the information contained on the file gathered? 

"Tiie information was gathered from the Student .Master File End of the: Year tapes for 
1978-79, 79-80, and 30-81, the December 19 3L Student Master File, the Student Grade 
Reporting (SGR) file and SGR-Hi3tory file,- the OSA History file, and the ORE Testing 
file. Information about dropout status was gathered from review of local campus records 
vParnanent Record . Cards) . 

Are there problems wish the information on the file chat nav affect ~he 
validity of tna data? 

Yes, Drop reasons , : entry date i/2, ;/3, inactive date #2 are not on the file for 1979-80. 
G?A 77-78 is missing for 1062 (2QZ) of the sample. Credits for 77-78 are missing for 
3,746 students. Math and Reading Competency information was never entered r on file. Test 
scores for 79-80 are presently inaccesable due co the data being in "packed" format. No 
students were assigned Special Ed. Status. 

*hat data are available concerning the accuracy and reliability of the 
information on the file? 

A printout of variable ranges and the number of blanks and zeros on each variable is 
available, as are frequency tables for Sejc, Ethnicity, Leaver Codes, Withdrawal date //I „ 
all four years drop reason 1978—79 a 80-81, 81-82, LEP status, GPA 1177-78, number of 
disciplinary incidents 1977-78, and drop code. 

Are there normative or historical data availa v te, for interpreting tha 
results? 



- Vhich students or other individuals are included on the file? 



Vho is responsible for changing or adding information to the 



To be determined. 



No. 



3rief description of 



the file lavcut: 



See Attachment E-4. 




SCHOOL LEAVER FILE 



Purpose . 

The School Leaver File (SLF) was created and used to answer the following 
decision and evaluation questions from the ESAA/District Prio rities— 
Systemwide Desegregation Evaluation Design for 1981-82 , 

Decision Question D3 : Should the District provide additional . 
attention to the identification of potential dropouts and to 
developing programs to keep them in school? 

Evaluation Question D3-2 ; What are the reasons 
for withdrawal given in. the student master file? 

Evaluation Question D3*3 : Are there trends in 
the numbers of students leaving AISD in recent 
years?... in the reasons that they leave? # • 

Evaluation Question D3-4 : Can available informa- 
tion be used to identify students who are likely 
to drop out of school? 

Evaluation Question D3-5 : When a group of students > 
is followed for several years, what do the findings 
reveal about": 

a) the number who drop out, 

b) the number who graduate, 

c) the number who drop out, then drop back in, 
» d) the number who drop out during the summer 

* compared with the number who drop out during 

the school year? 



Procedure 

Development of the School Leaver File (SLF) . 

The identification of a withdrawn student as either a dropout or a transfi 
is a costly process, involving either direct interviews with the student, 
or notification from another school that the student has enrolled there. 
Because of the cost of obtaining this kind of information, one base /was 
created to answer all of the evaluation questions. 

All students who were listed on the 1978-79 End-of-the-Year (EOY) Student 
Master File (STUDMAST) and who had birthdays between 9-2-63 and 9-1-64 
were included on the original file. This result? in 5,149 cases. 
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Me*t the ID numbers of these students were to be matched with ID numbers ; 
appearing on thTl979-80 EOY STUD^T, the 1980-81 EOY STUDMAS1 : and the^ 
December 1981 STUDIIAST. This involved obtaining the computed tapes of these 
fUeT tapes which are not maintained longer than a week unless they are 
needed for special projects. The 1978-79. and tapes wer, located 

fairly easily,' but the* 1979-80 'tape c 0; uld not be found initially, ^•J*' 
our 111 was built using a mid-year -4879-80 STUDMAST tape ^ a SprjUg 1980 
Student Grade Report file. This was not the ™Vf W^r» ?979-80 
ation, and we detected several problems with the dat % we had *™£"J*- 
Our records indicated ten times the usual number of stud ""withdrawing 
before the end of the 1979-80 school year, but with most of these st udents 
returning in August 1980. Unfortunately, we could no e sure that this 
was entirelv the result of bad data, because Spring 1980, when 
withdrawals' were occurring, was when families were finding ou -whether _ 
their children were' to be reassigned to another school as part of 

„i«.„ 'tVhiq thiq mav have been either a real pattern or gLeciL. 
segregation plan. Thus, this may "J^e pattern caused by the method in 

f-ilP ta^e for 1979-80 was located and we rebuilt our SLF using Mis La P e - 
Sa "stranla" Saving-pattern observed for 1979-80 disappeared to some 
extant although 19 7 !-80 remained the-year that., had the most, number of 
withdrawals from the district, and Fall 1980 remained the semester that 
had the highest number of "returnees" to the district. 

A four-digit "leaver code" was assigned to each student. Each digit re- 
presents Sat student's status during that year (see 

description of each leaver code). A f "J" 8 ^ "^ r ^ a ^terns such 

• - «i 0 rpvpaled five cases which had strange pattern* , 

r^fd atin durin ^ffecond year of the study and reentering . as a 
tenth-grade student during the fourth year (a code of 1301). Four of . 
the e live students had left "from one. of the "special sc hools and so 
their records were dropped fr x om the file. Another ^d actually graduated , 

nd after two years his numberXhad been reassigned to another student, 
who was entering as a tenth-grade student; this student's le.vercc.de wa ;1 
adjusted from 4001 *"i 4000. ' / 

The nature of the leaver-cod. ^TAel^Tl^V clT ^ 

11 " I \ rt! first year they again entered at the beginning of the 
throughout t ^ v f" st b ^ a i' f "^ h0 ° 1 before the end of the second year. 

SS" llfrZZ tame out 1 rLuated'during their third year, -*•«-««. 
did'not enter AJSD during their fourth year To ease an erpretat on of 
this enrollment data, a frequency count of students 
' drop code was made and the results illustrated watl leaver ^"" es ; 
Drop codeis a single digit indicating ^he he, : a ^^"^sta^in. 
g^V^^ST^ drrcode°inform S tion is descrihed below. . 

me lattices which were 

obtaining the counts, and the algebraic rules " * lattice 

consistency of the counts are contain. J » 1. One ^ 

' was generated for every sex by et hmcity by grade level ^ 
grade level is above grade level, on grade level,, or below graae 

' e-4 V7 ( < 
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This gave -a total of eighteen lattices. These' were combined over both 
sexes, over the three grade levels, and over the three ethnic groups. 
For this' class, it thus becomes possible to determine the probability . 
of dropping out given the student's sex, ethnicity, and grade level. 

A. student who appeared on the 1978-79 STUDMAST should have appeared on 
at least the 1979-80 and 1980-81 STUDMAST files. However, there were a 
number of students whose ID numbers did not appear on these subsequent 
files. A list of these students' names, ID numbers, and birthdates were 
made, and these were^manually compared with student's^ names , ID numbers, 
and birthdates appearing on* the. later files. These students v had been 
reassigned ID numbers; their ID numbers -on-. the 1978-79* file were changed 
to the subsequent ID numbers. Because of the original reassignment of 
student numbers, there were some duplicate cases 'appearing on the file, 
which were-now removed. This resulted in 5,099 cases remaining on the 
base SLF file. ' " . , 

All students who had dropped from special schools (see Figure. E-2 for a 
list of these schools) were also removed -fxo|n the file. These students 
were removed because it was "assummed that;the reasons for their leaving 
would be quite different, than students leaving from ^ha-«n junior hig K 
schools, the nine' senior high schools, dr the alternative high school. 
It was belived that patterns of> leaving frcm these special schools were 
quite different from the regular AISD schools, and would represent a. very 
small proportion of all the AISD school leavers. Leaving these students 
in our file would have .made general patterns less apparent. There^were 
now 4,829 cases in the SLF file. • 

High schools were contacted about the study. The SLF file' was used to , 
print pages containing student namej ID number, sex, birthdate, date of 
withdrawal, 'and the school from which the student withdrew. Only the 
records of the 1,466 students who had withdrawn were printed. These forms 
were taken to the high schools from which the high school withdrawals had 
left. An example of this form is' included in Attachment E-*2 ? These stu- 
dents' Permanent Record Cards (PRCs) were located and examined to determine 
• if the student was likely to have been a transfer 'pr t a dropout, This de- 
termination was made on the basis of whether there was a notation, on the 
PRC that the student's transcript had been sent to another school,. If 
it had, the student was considered a ■ "transfer" (coded "0")' and if it had 
not, the student was considered a "dropout" .(coded -"1"). An example of 
the PRC is included in Attachment E-3. \ • 

This determination was not clear-cut. ■ Several students wh6 withdrew had 
had their transcripts requested by training institutions from which they 
would learn a trade but from which they would. not be obtaining , a high 
school diploma. Whether these student's can* be considered dropouts de- 
pends on one's point of view. They are dropouts in that .they are not 
completing high school; however, they are continuing their education, and 
are likely to be more employable than someone who receives -no further^ 
training. These students were combined into a category, called other 
(coded "2"). This category also included those who had joined the armed 
services, those who were incarcerated, and those who were deceased. A 
list of withdrawal status of all of these students is given in Tigure E-3. 
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At Lanier High School, only one out of 190 withdrawals had had a transcript 
request. This was so disparate from the proportion of half dropouts, half 
transfers which was found at other schools that it was assuramed that this 
variance was due to a difference in record-keeping procedures and that it 
would not be possible to classify the Lanier leavers as either drups or 
transfers using school records. Therefore this group of 190 withdrawals 
from Lanier was coded "3*" / 

For some 15% of the students on our .SLF file who had withdrawn, no PRC 
could be found. These students' status was therefore unknown. A "second 
sweep" of the high schools was done to reduce this number of unknowns. 
Each high school's PRC files were searched for the PRCs o£ those students 
for whom records were not found on the first s\*eep. This resulted^ in 
reducing the proportion of unknowns in the high school sample to 4%. 
Junior high withdrawals were also included in the second sweep of high 
schools in the belief that their PRCs may have been sent to the high 
schools that they were projected to attend. Eighty of the junior high 
withdrawals were identified in this process; forty could not be found 
at the high schools. The cumulative . folders of junior high students are. 
maintained at the junior high school where the student was in attendance 
for two years after the student leaves the school, unlike high school 
PRCs, which are kept forever at the high school. #fter two years, 
these cumulative folders are sent to the Carruth Annex warehouse. 

Junior high principals were informed of the study and coders went out 
to all ten junior high schools as well as the Carruth Annex to locate the 
40 cumulative folders for the junior high withdrawals with "unknown" 
status. The remaining total of 120 high school and junior high school 
withdrawals of "unknown" status had drop status coded as "4." Figure E-4 
provides a listing of the five drop codes given to withdrawn students. 

The resulting file was then matched with various other data files in an 
attempt to collect the information described in Figure E-5. The file 
layout is shown in Attachment E-4. A copy of the file was taken to UT 
for analysis. The format of that file was modified slightly and does not 
match ^ttachment E-4. 

The results are presented below by evaluation question. The specific 
procedures used in doing the analyses are presented with the results. 



Results 

Evaluation Question D3-5 : When a group of students is followed for s 
years, what do the findings reveal about: 

a) the number who drop out, 

b) the number who graduate, 

c) the number who drop out, and then drop back in, 

c) the number who drop out during the summer compared 
with the number who drop out during the school year? 
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A frequency Count of each leaver code^ (Figure \E-1) was made in order to 
obtain information about the number of stay-ins? and the number of students 
who had withdrawn and not come back, imd the nubber who had withdrawn and 
returned to AISD* schools . A frequency count of\drop codes (0 = transfer, 
1 * dropout, 2 » other, 3 =» Lanier, 5 = unknown)\was made to determine 
the number of dropouts and transfers from the sample; these counts are 
documented in Attachment E-5. \ 

As of December, 1981, 3,363 (69.6%) of the original 4,829 students who 
entered AISD schools in Fall 1978 were still enrolled in AISD schools.' 
Of these students still enrolled, only 2*409 (71.6%) were enrolled con- 
tinuously from Fall 1978 until December 1981. About 8% (270) had gradu- 
ated before the fourth year. . - \ ' 

\ 

Of the 1 ,466 students who had withdrawn over the f our \year period, Permanent 
Record .Cards (PRCs) could only be located: for 1,361 (92.8% of all withdrawals) 
Further, the records of students withdrawing from Lanier High School (N = 189, 
or 12.9% of all withdrawals) were not considered usable because transcript 
requests werelnot reported on the PRCs at Lanier. Thi^s left a usable base 
of 1,277 withdrawals (87.1% of withdrawals). Of this group, 573 students 
were classified as having transferred (45.2% of those yith usable records), 
566 (44.3%) as having dropped, out, 33 (2.6%) as leaving school for reasons 
other than dropping out or transferring, and 105 (8.2%) with status unknown. 
The present status of all of the students ir. our sample^ is summarized in 
Figure E-6. 

The number of dropouts and transfers given in Figure E-& are conservative 
because students with unknown status but who are likely \ dropouts have not 
been counted. A substantial number (189) of these students with unknown 
dropout status withdrew from Lanier High School which did not record tran- 
script- requests on student PRCs. If it can be assummed that the proportion 
of school leavers from the other AISD high schools who aire droputs (44.3%) 
is a good estimate of the proportion of Lanier school leavers who are 
dropouts, it is possible to estimrte the total number of 'dropouts from AISD. 

1 1 
For example: Total number of dropouts - total number dropouts from other 
■ . . AISD high schools plus .44323 times 

the number of school leavers from 

Lanier. \ 

This procedure results in the estimates found in Figure Er-7 . 

These estimates are also so*^^bat conservative, because students leaving 
in the last half of the 198l school year have not been j counted. 

Evaluation Questior D3-4 : Can available information be uied to identify 
students who are likely to drop out of school? 

The School Leaver File contains a great deal of information about the 4,829 
students in the original sample. Variables contained in this file are listed 
in Figure E-5. In order to determine with what degree of accuracy dropping 
out could be predicted from this group of students, information which was 

• 1 E - 7 
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known to the school district before any students could have dropped out 
Was used to attempt to predict dropping out over the next four years, in- 
formation from before the 1978-79 school year which was available on our 
file included: name, date of birth, sex, ethnicity, the school in which 
the student entered in 1978-79, the date the student entered in 1978-79, 
1978-79 enrolled grade, 1977-78 Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
scores (if any), grade point average for 1977-78 number °f credits earned 
in 1977-73, and number of serious discipline incidents in 1977-78 conse- 
quented by either corporal punishment or suspension. 

The SPSS Discriminant Analysis package was used to determine the function 
best discriminating dropouts from stay-ins using as discriminating vari- 
ables sex, ethnicity, 1977-78 GPA, serious disciplinary incidents occuring 
in 1977-78, and a new variable, "age," defined as "2" if the^student entered 
a junior high school in 1978-79 or "1" if the student entered a senior high 
school in 1978-79. Because grade level in 1978-79 was available on our 
file only for those students who were above grade level, this new variable 
(age) was necessarily created. 

For the analysis phase of the Discriminant program, 40 percent of the 
stay-ins and dropouts were randomly selected for use in identifying the 
discriminant function. The stepwise option was utilized in the 
' the criterion for variable inclusion being the amount, of residual variance 
that the inclusion of the variable would reduce. 

After the analysis phase, the other 60 percent of the dropouts and stay-ins 
were classified bv the function obtained in the analysis phase ^dividual 
g pcovariance matrices were used during classification rather than uaxng 
the pooled matrix, the default option. This is recommended for more accurate 
classification when individual group covariance matrices can be expected to 
be significantly different (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner , and Bent 
1975) Of the stay-ins, 73% were correctly "predicted" as stay-ins using 
1977-78 data. This was only slightly above the chance level of accuracy 
' of 69.7%. Of the dropouts, 70.1% were correctly identified; only 11.7* 
would be expected to be accurately classified by chance. 

The results of the discriminant analysis and classification are contained 
£ Attachment E-6 . The standardized discriminant coefficients (see Figure 
E-8) given to each of the variables entered in the equation are of theo 
retical and practical interest. The greater the magnitude of the coef- 
ficient, the more highly related that variable is to dropping out. 

Students lea^t likely to drop out appear to be Black males who are at or 
above grade level, who have high grades, and who have not been in disci- 
plinary difficulty. The single most important variable, however, is GPA, 
" which by itself accounted for 21% of the variance in dropping out. When 
the other variables listed above were added, they only accounted for 34, 
of the additional residual variance. Whether a student is on or below 
grade level by itself accounted for almost 7% of the variance in dropping 
out, but it shares most of this variance with GPA. Looking at the char- 
acteristics of the dropout s'ample, it would Seem that whether or not a 
student is Hispanic would be highly predictive of dropping out (2 2£ of 
the stay-in sample is Hispanic, but 37% of the dropout sample is Hispanic). 

M£ e-3 i6 * 
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However*, the relation between being Hispanic and dropping out drops to 
zero when GPA is entered into the analysis, because of a high relation- 
ship between GPA and Hispanic ethnicity. 

Summary statistics in Figure E-9 (from Attachments E-7 and E-8) describes 
the relationship between the discriminating variables and dropping out. 

The descriptive statistics describe the dropout sample and stay-in sample 
in terms of the variables used in the discriminant analysis as well as 
some variables which were not available to predict dropping out in 1978-79. 
These data help answer the question: "What are the dropouts like?" A more 
interesting question though is "What are a student's chances of dropping 
out given that the sudent has these characteristics?" That question can 
be answered by looking at dropout rates for students subgrouped on some 
of the discriminating variables. These dropout rates are tabulated in 
Figure E-10. 

These results indicate that being below grade level greatly increases a 
student's chances of dropping out, particularly for all women and for 
Anglo men. Being Hispanic also increases a students chances of dropping 
out, even if the student is on or above grade level; this may be related 
to English proficiency, however, as the proportion of Hispanic dropouts 
who have a home language of Spanish indicates. 

The answer to the question "Can available information be used to identify 
students who are likely to drop out of school?" is clearly affirmative; 
with a small number of variables (GPA, ethnicity, grade level, sex, and^ 
number of disciplinary incidents) dropping out can be predicted with 70% 
accuracy, a six-fold improvement over guessing. 

Evaluation Question D3-2 : What are the reasons for withdrawal given in 
the Student Master File? 

The Student Master File contains information about a student's enrollment 
status and information about a student's demographic characteristics. It 
contains a student's entry and withdrawal history over one school year, 
up to three school entries and two school withdrawals. When a student 
withdraws from an AISD school, the school's registrar completes a With- 
drawal form (called a PP300 form) and sends this form to the Office of 
Student Records and Reports. The registrar writhe? in the reasons-why a 
student is being withdrawn on this form. Wherr Student Records and Reports 
(SRR) receives this form, the student's reason for withdrawal is coded 
as one of 37 possible codes. These are contained in Figure E-ll. Fourteen 
u£ these code3 are flagged by SRR as probable dropout codes, and these 
four^eea codes are listed in Figure E-12. For example, "going to work" is 
considered a reason associated with probable dropping out. SRR counts 
the number of students giving any of these fourteen drcpout-associated rea- 
sons and reports this number to the Texas Education Agency as the number ' 
of ,! school leavers" the district has had— that is, the number of students 
whom the district does not expect to be returning to school anywhere. 
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Because the reasons given by school leavers are used to estimate the number 
of dropouts, it, is interesting to examine the relationship between the rea- 
son given and actual dropping out. Figure E-13 is a comparison of the rea- 
sons given by school leavers in 1978-79 and their actual status as dropouts 
or transfers. This Information is documented in Attachment E-8. 

Another look at the ability of reason for leaving to discriminate dropouts 
from transfers is to examine the chances that a student with a given rea- 
son is a dropout as shown in Figure E-14. Except for 'change of grade 
each of these reasons is one flagged as one given by a likely dropout. 
However, the eight of the fourteen reasons which were most strongly related 
to dropping out account for only 46 (23.4%) of the dropouts leaving in 
1978-79. Thus, using reasons given V school leavers as estimates of the 
number of students dropping does not appear to be accurate, although a 
student giving one of the fourteen flagged reasons is likely to be a drop- 
out. The problem is that students dropping out are almost as ( likely to 
tell their registrar that they are transferring as are transfer students, 
and are not likely to give a dropout-flagged reason. 

E valuation Question D3-3 : Are there trends in the number of students 
leaving AISD in recent years? In the reasons why they leave? 

Previous estimates of the number of students dropping" out have been based 
on the numbers of students given the fourteen dropout-flagged reasons. 
These reasons appear to miss substantial numbers of dropouts who give 
other reasons, such as "moving out of town" and to misclassify transfers 
as dropouts when they are dropped for "nonattendance. " It therefore does- 
not appear to be possible to compare the numbers of students dropping out 
from the cohort examined with estimates of dropouts from previous years. 
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Entered AISD 


Did not Enter AISD 


Beginning Mid d le 
of Year of Year 




Did. not . D . d not Graduate 

T.p.ave 


1 2 


0 


During Graduated 
Year 


3 4 


0 


Left Did not Graduate 


5 6 


0 


During 

Year Graduated 


7 8 


0 



Figure E-l. ASSIGNMENT OF LEAVER CODES. Example: A student enters late 
the first year, but stays until the end of the year; the stu- 
dent enters on time and stays the whole second year. The 
student enters on time and graduates before the end of the 
third year, and does not reenter the fourth year. This stu- 
dent would have a leaver code of "2170." 
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SCHOOL 



NUMBER OF CASES 



Special Schools : 

Austin State Hospital 14 

Bryker Woods Elementary 1 - 5 

Ciifton Center . 5 

Cresthaven Children's Center 2 

Developmental Center 1 

Diagnostic Adjustment Center 4 

Girlstown 2 

Homebound Instruction 3 

Lee Elementary 1 

Marb ridge 2 

Mary Lee 17 

Teenage Parent Center 23 

VH/AH Itinerant 1 

Private Schools : 

Allandale Christian Academy 3 

Creative Rapid Learning Center 4 

Harvest Time Christian 3 

Hyde Park Baptist 4 

Perry School 2 

Saint Ignatius > 2 

St. Stephens Episcopal t 6 

South First Academy .8 



Figure E-2 : NAMES OF SCHOOLS WHOSE STUDENTS WERE 
. REMOVED FROM THE LEAVER FILE. 
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CATEGORY 



NUMBER 



Educational-Vocational 



Adult Learning Program 
Austin Barber College 
GED 

Job Corps 

SER Training Program 

Southwest School/ of Electronics JL 
Texas Rehabilitation Commission 



Deceased 



Total in "Other" Category 



10 



1 



Corrections 

Texas Department of Corrections 
Texas Youth Council 1 

Other 

Human Development Agency-North 1 
fr Rusk State Hospital 



6 
34 



Figure E-3. REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL INCLUDED IN 
THE "OTHER" CATEGORY OF DROP CODES. 



' i>7 

■E-1,4 



0 ■ Transf er - 

1 ». Dropout 

2 = Other Leaver 

3 * Leaver From Lanier High School 

4 - Present Status Unknown 



Figure E-4. DROP CODES ASSIGNED TO 
SCHOOL LEAVERS. 
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1. Student ID 

2. Student Name: Las*, Fi*rst, Middle Irltial 

3. Date of Birth 

4. Sex „ . 

6*. Leavte^Code (0-8) 1978-79, 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-32. 

7. School #1, #2, anu « for all four years. 

8. Entry Date 7/1, 02, and #3 for all four. years. 

9. Grade for all four years. 

10. Drop Reason #1, #2, and #3 for all four years. 

11. Inactive Date 01, and #2 for all four years X 

12 . LEP status 

13. California Achievement Test standard- scores for 1977-78 and for 
1978-79: 

Reading Vocabulary 
Reading Comprehension 
Reading Jfotal 
MatKenacics Computation 
Mathematics Concepts 

Mathematics Total ' 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress for 1977-78, 1978-79 
1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83: . . 

Reading 

Spelling ^ . 

Capitalization and Punctuation 

Mechanics of Writing Total 

English Expression 

Mathematics Computation 

Mathematics Concepts 

Science. 
Social Studies 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for 1979-80, 1980-81^ and 1981-82.: 
Vocabulary • 
Reading Comprehension 
Spelling ■ ■ • -- 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Usage 

Visual Materials 
Reference Material* 
Mathematics Concepts 
Mathematics Problems 
Reading Total 
Language Skills 
Work-Study Skills 

Mathematics Total _ . _ , 

Test Type Ca variable* indicating which test data is available ror 
that student for a particular year) 

14. Grade Point Average for 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-70, 1980-81, 1981-82. 

15. Number of Credits Earned, at the end of 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80, 
1980-81, 1981-82. * ^. _ eto . m 

16. Number of disciplinary incidents reported to the Office of Student 
Affairs during 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82. 

17 Dropout Code C0»transfer . l»dropout, 2-other, 3-Lanier, 4-unknovn) . 



Figure E-5. CONTENTS OF SCHOOL LEAVER FILE, 
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Group 


Number 


Percent 


Tnffll Fn-rnl 1 e*A 1Q78—7Q 


4 829 

*"T y «/ 


100.0 


braQUaCcQ Derore JJSCeUiDer ±jO£ 


7 70 


J t u 


Cf -f 1 1 anrnl "Ro r« amK o -r 1 Qft9 
jLIII cluUllcU v"LclUuci 17<Ja 


3 093 


64 1 


LoiiLinuoupxy enroiiea > ±7 / o-i^o^ 




AQ Q 


Total withdrawals , have not returned ^ 
Withdrew, returned the next year, stayed 


1 AAA 
X ,'♦00 




205 


4.2 


returned two years later, stayed 


52 


1.1- 


returned three years later, stayed 


3. 


0.1 " 


Transfers, have not returned 


573 


'11.9 


Dropouts 


566 


11.7 


Other known withdrawals (see Figure. E- 3) 


33 


0.7 


Status unknown (including Leavers from 






Canier) 


'-' 294 


i- 6 ' 1 



Figure E-6. BREAKDOWN OF SCHOOL LEAVER SAMPLE. 
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Percentage 
Projected Number of Total 



~ = 650 - ' 13.5 

Dropouts OJU o • 

i 657 13.6 

Transfers °-" 

Other Withdrawals 38 0 °- 8 



Status Remaining Unknown 



121 2.5 



Figure E-7. ESTIMATED NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DROPOUTS, 
■ TRANSFERS, OTHER WITHDRAWALS, AND WITHDRAWALS 

i OF UNKNOWN STATUS WHEN LANIER STUDENTS ARE 

INCLUDED. . " 



V 



1 ■ 



v 



1 



V 



.6 



7 • 
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4 



i 



Standardized Unstandardized 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Coefficient 


1977-78 GPA i <■ 


-.95936 


-.1383118 '. 


Black (O-Bl, l=non-Bl) 


-.32490 


-.8312138 


Sex (l=Male, 3= Female) 


.23774 


.2381488 


Age (2=Below Grade Level, 






l=on or AboVe Grade 






Level) : v 


-.18860 


-.5321712 


No. Disc. Incid. 


.10449 


.1171185 




(Constant) 


12.14663 



Figure E-8. STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT 
COEFFICIENTS. 



IS* 

E-19 



Variable 



Stay-ins Dropouts 



GPA 1977-78: * 
Mean 
SD 



84.08 76.91 
6.99 6.61 



Ethnicity: „ 

Black 16-8% 15.5% 



Hisp'anic 



22.0% 37.5% 



Anglo or Other 61.2% 47.0% 

— 100.0% . 100.0% 



Sex: 



Males 
Females 



52.0% 48.4% 
48.0% 51.6% 



100.0% 100.0% 
Grade Level: 

Below Grade Level 13.3% 33.6% 

On. or Above G rade Level 86.7% 66. 4% 

: Ioo7o% 100.0% 

Home Language Status:** 

Hispanic & English Speaking 57.4% I f' 

* Hispanic & Spani sh Speaking 42.6% 63.0% 

— ■ : 100.0% 100.0% 

91.3% 81.1% 



Number of Disciplinary 
Incidents : 
None 



Figure E-9. DESCRIPTIVE DATA DESCRIBING STAY-INS AND 
DROPOUTS. 



*GPA 1977-78 AVAILABLE ONLY FOR 3,762 (77.9%) STUDENTS. 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ONLY INVOLVED STUDENTS WHO HAD 
VALUES ON ALL DISCRIMINATING VARIABLES. 

**H0ME LANGUAGE SURVEY DATA AVAILABLE ONLY FOR 4,644 (96.2%) 
STUDENTS. 
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Group 


Percent Dropping Out 


• 

Total 


11 17 

Am Am 9 1 fO 


Men 


11.0% 


Men below grade level 


19 6% 


Dlactc 


16 2% 

m\m\J 9 mmt fO 


Hispanic 


2Q 17 

mm, J 9 +J fO 


Anglo and Other 


15 07 * 

Am J « U /O 


j*ien on or auo ve graac xtsvtjx 


8.6% 


Dlactc 




Hispanic 


16 67 


Anglo and Other 


■J • O/o 


Women 


12 5 X 

9 -f (9 


Women below grade level 


26 2% 


iiiacK 


22 27 

t» 9 mm, fQ 


rixspanxc 


30.8% 


Anglo;, ana ULiicr 


23.8% 


women on or aDove graac icvci 


10.4% 


Black 


8.4%. 


Hispanic 


13.1% 


Anglo and Other 


9.9% /» 


All Blacks 


11.5% 


All Hispanics 


18.9% 


All Anglos and Others 


. 9.0% 


All Below Grade Level 


22.0% 


All On or Above Grade Level 


, 9.5% 



Figure E-10. PROBABILITY OF DROPPING OUT FOR VARIOUS 
SUBGROUPS OF STUDENTS. 
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Code Reason 



01 moving out of town, state, or country / 

02 transferring to another Austin school 

03 change of grade 

04 register change within your school — no grade change 

05 going to night school 

06 going to homebound 

07 going to college (Junior College) 

08 transferring to Special Projects 

09 transferring to a special school or institution 

10 going to private school 

11 migrant 

12 going to vocational school 

13 entering the Armed Services 

14 going, to work 

15 marriage and/or pregnancy 

16 physically unable to continue education 

17 mentally unable to continue education 

18 expelled (by Administrative or Board action) 

19 dropping but 

20 non-attendance 

21 parents request 

22 deceased 

23 graduate^ 

24 suspended - campus review 

25 unknown 

26 going to place of detention (Gatesville, jail, Gardner House) 

27 illness or injury 

28 too young 

29 too old 

30 lives out of district 

31 other ^ 

32 name change 

33 page 

34 to take GED 

35 did not re-register 

36 to Austin Community College 

37 delinquent immunizations 



Figure E-ll. REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 
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Code 


Reason NO. 


STUDENTS 


13 


ARMED SERVICE 


21 


14 


GOING TO WORK 


261 


15 


MARRIAGE AND/ OR PREGNANCY 


40 


16 


PHYSICALLY' UNABLE • 


11 


18 


EXPELLED 


8 


19 


DROPPED OUT 


27 


20 . 


NONATT'ENDANCE 


427 


21 


PARENTS REQUEST 


184 


24 


SUSPENDED 


56 


25 


UNKNOWN 


345 


26 


DETENTION 


1 


27 

6- 


ILLNESS 


18 


29 


TOO OLD 


2 


35 


DID NOT REGISTER 


108 




TOTAL 


1509* 


Figure E 


-12. REASONS FOR LEAVING GIVEN BY 
SCHOOL LEAVERS IN 1980-81. 


SOME 
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Reason Given 



Transfers 

% 



N 



Dropouts 
N % 



Moving out of town 

Transferring in Austin 
^Unknown 
*Going to work 
*Non-attendance 

Change of grade 
*Did not re-register 
^Parent's request 
*Marriage and /or pregnancy 

Other reasons * 

Total leavers, 1978-79 



122 


64.2% 


76 


38.6% 


29 


15 . 3% 


58 


29.4% 


8 


4.2% 


8 


4.1% 


6 


3.2% 


6 


3.0% 


3 


1.6% 


9 


4.6% 


1 


0.5% 


8 


4.1% 


4 


2.1% 


6 


3.0% 


5 


2.6% 


5 


2.5% 


; i ■ 


0.5% 


4 


2.0% 


11 


5.8% 


17 


8.6% 


190 


100.0% 


197 


100. of 



*Reason flagged as likely dropping out. 

Figure E-13. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TRANSERS AND DROPOUTS WHO 
RECEIVE EACH CODE FOR DROP REASON,, 
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Tercent 

Reason , - Dropping Out 



*Marriage and/or pregnancy 

Change of grade 
*Non-att endance 
*Suspended/ campus review 
*Illness or injury 
*Going to work 
*Unknown 

*Did hot re-register 



Figure E-14. PROBABILITY OF DROPPING OUT 
FOR STUDENTS GIVEN DIFFERENT 
DROP REASON CODES. 



80. b% 
66.7% 
50.0% 
50.0% 
40*. 0% 
40.0% 
24.8% 
33« 3% 
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ATTACHMENT E*-l 
(Page 1 of 39) 



Leaver Lattices 



"Leaver lattices" were created to illustrate the "traffic flow" from the 
AISD class of fourteen year olds in 1978-79 over the following four years. 
For each year, a box indicates the number of students who were enrolled 
at any time during that year. A right-leading arrow is used to indicate ' 
the number of students graduating that year,- a left-leading arrow indi- 
cating the number of students who withdrew from school that year, a .down- 
leading arrow indicating the number of students who were enrolled contin- 
uously from one year to the next. A left-leading 'diagonal arrow from 
the box indicates the number of students who withdrew over the summer, or 
who were expected to enroll in the fall but did not. A right-leading 
diagonal arrow indicates the number of students who withdrew at some time 
but^who returned to the class that year. These "returnees" had all 
withdrawn and returned some time after having enrolled during the 1978-79 
school year. 

The number of withdrawals are split into leavers who have never returned^or 
returnees. A down-ward leading arrow from the point marked "withdrawals in- 
dicates the number "of students who are known,, to have returned at a later year. 

Leavers are divided into four groups: dropouts, transfers, other leavers, 
and unknowns. 

In order to determine the irequencies of students following particular 
patterns, each traffic path was decomposed into the "leaver codes" which 
made up that path. These leaver codes are illustrated in Figure E-l. 

As an example of how each path was decomposed, consider students who 
withdraw during the third year. From Figure E-l, it can be seen that a 
"5," indicating a student entered on time, but withdrew before the end 
of'the year, or a "6," indicating a student entered late but left early, 
must appear in the third column of the student's leaver code. Thus, all 
leaver codes with a 5 or 6 in the third column, regardless of the values 
of the other columns, must be counted to determine the number of students 
withdrawing in the third year. These decomposition rules are contained 
in this attachment. 

Because the class is considered a closed system, that is, all 4,829 stu- 
dents can be accounted for and ; no' new students are added, at any time, 
the values of the counts which were obtained may be checked by a series 
of algebraic rules, also contained in this attachment. 

Each pattern decomposition was independently checked by two persons.- In 
addition, the algebraic rules were used to check counts. Counts were 
made by tallying the frequencies for each leaver code which entered into 
a traffic path. The frequencies for each leaver code are contained in 
Attachment E-5. These tallies for each traffic path were independently 
checked by two raters. 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FQ$ 



1973-79 



14 YEAR OLDS 



3RQPS> 



TRANSFERS 



DR0PS> 



TRANSFERS 



drops., 



TRANSFERS 



3R0PS> 



TRANSFERS 



0ROPS> 



TRANSFERS 



> LEAVERS 



: LEAVERS 




'LEAVERS 



1 st YEAR 
, 1978-79 


<5> 






GRADUATES 




® 




2nd YEAR 
1979-60 


© 






GRADUATES 








3^ YEAR 
1980-31 








GRADUATES'" 



4 th YEAR 
1981-32 



up 



GRADUATES 



.5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



OTHER 



GRADUATES 



2U 
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* ; • * ' " 

- •■■ ASSIGNMENT RULES FOR PATH CHARTS 

1. This is BASE total" at the botto* of the prints colon,. 
2 ' 8___ 

3 - 5 . ,6 ■■ f . > , 

4. IF there is a 1 or a 2 in thf> vtp<?t „„i 

_ £ in the FIRST column, .and a nonzero in the SECOND. 

5. The SECOND column is nonzero. " " 
7 * - 5 - -» - 6 _ _ 

8 * nonzero" * & ~ " * * <* ^COND colomn, and the^IRD colomn is 

9. The THIRD column is nonzero. 

__5_, __6_ 

12 ' ?a£F5! ^ S 1 ° r S 1 in the third co ^n, NO precedins 3 A 7 

8 AND there is a nonzero in the FOURTH column. PreCedlng ^ 1' I', 3r 

13. The FOURTH column is nonzero. 

,1 

U ' 3, 4 7a,' 

. ~ ' - ' - ' 8 un known until fifth year of s-udy 

15 - -__5, 6 , 

5l -' 5 - 2 -- :6l -' 5 - 2 -.-__, 56 __, 65 - >66 
17. 1 0 2 0 

18 " SECOND column is 0, 5, or 6 and THTRn ™i 

_, ul _o ana ihxkd column is nonzero. 

19 • _10_,_ i 20_ ' 

20. THIPD column" is^O, 5, or 6 and Fourth column is nonzero 

21. __10,___20 

'5 0 a-' ! ? J-' I S I- 2 ° «-. J 0 = 0 6 ' 5 0 7 , 



202 
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23. *5 0 0 1, 5 0 0 2, 5 0 0 3, 5 0,0 4, 5'0 0 5, 5 0 0 6, 5 0 0 7, 5 0 0 8, 

6 0 0 1,'6 0 0 2, 6 0 0 8, _ 5 0 1, _ 5 0 2 5 0 8, _ 6 0. 1, 

_602, _ 6 0, 8. 100 x, 200 x. where x is nonzero. a 

24. Unknown until fifth year of study." 

25. 5 0 0 0,-6 0.. 0 0. THEN, write-in counts of drops. 

26. 1 0.0 0, 2 0 0 0, 1 5 0 0, 1 6 0 0, 2 5 0 0, 2 6 0 0, 3 5 0 0, 3 6 0 0, 
° 4 5'0 0, 4600, 550 0, 5 6 0 0, 6500, 6600, 7 500, 7 60 0, 

f 850 0, 860 0. Then, list counts of drops. 

27. THIRD and FOURTH columns are zero, FIRST and SECOND column are nonzero, 
EXCEPT the SECOND column cannot be 5^ or T^en, list counts of drops. 

28. Unknown until fifth year of study. 



7 
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PROOFING ENROLLMENT PATHS . \ 




1 


= 


2 + 3 + 


4 + 17 


3 


= 


22 + 25 


+ 16 


5 


= 


4 + 16 




5 ; 




1 2 - 


3 + 16 


4 




1 - 2 - 


3 


8 




5 - 6 - 


7 


9 




8 + 18 




12 


*3 


9 - 10 ■ 


- 11 



1 - 13 + 14 + 10 + 6 + 2 + 15 + 27 + 26 + 25 



3 



' 20 i 
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ENROLLMENT PATH /OR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



TRANSFERS 



^LEAVERS a T \ WITtfqRAWALS < j.Ji 



o 

OTHER 



• UNKNOWN 



DROPS 



(%A \{*-V £37 

-.5^ LEAVERS < ' . V 




1 st YEAR 


1978- 


•79 




Y*1 



/ST 



, LEAVERS < ' . WITHDRAWALS _S 




DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



7. 



GRADUATES 



'2nd YEAR 


1979- 


-80 




7/7/ 



3rd YEAR 


1980- 


-81 







570 



30/7 A 



, -4 th YEAR 


1981- 


-82 




3087 



GRADUATES 



YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



TOTAL - ALL STUDENTS J 
(number in parentheses indicates percent of total! 
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ENROLLMENT. PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS. 




t q ^5 LEAVERS k 

FPDC T / 



TRANSFERS 

u i n ca 

UNKNOWN [0$, 

. ^LEAVER'S -« — 2LL_ 
TRANSFERS ' V 



WITHDRAWALS 



DROPSY 



TRANSFERS 



DR0PS> 



TRANSFERS 



UNKNOWN 



LEAVERS < WITHDRAWALS 



OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



> LEAVERS 



■WITHDRAWALS- 



OTHER 



1 st YEAR 
1978-79 



7*2 



GRADUATES 



4£Z 



2nd year 
1979-80 



6<> 0 \ 
Cn-V 



GRADUATES 



3rd y EAR 
1980-81 



HO 



GRADUATES 



4 tn YEAR 
1981-82 



GRADUATES 



5* YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



BLACK STUDENTS 



2Uo 

E-33 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978.-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS. 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



o 

OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



10 

7^7 



LEAVERS « ' ^ WITHDRAWALS 




W 3 ^ 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS. 




1 st YEAR 


1978- 


79 







LEAVERS i WITHDRAWALS ^ 



OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



TRANSFERS 
Df*0PS 



^, ^LEAVERS < WITHDRAWALS < 




OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



LEAVERS -« - WITHDRAWALS • 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



LEAVERS 



TRANSFERS . (j^r 



GRADUATES 



5> 




2nd YEAR 
1979-80 



9S7 



GRADUATES 



799 



3^ YEAR 


1980- 


•31 




3*6 



GRADUATES 



• 4 th YEAR 


1981- 


•32 




7/6 



GRADUATES 



5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS 



TRANSFER: 



DROPS 



0>L£AVERS. 



OTHER 



UNKNOWN 




L "I ERS " faT^ - WITHDRAWALS • 

TRANSFERS 



1%) 

OTHER 




1 st YEAR 


1978 


-79 







UNKNOWN ^j) 
TRANSFERS L.f'/ \ . 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 




L2& 



GRADUATES 



2nd YEAR 
1979-80 



GRADUATES 



3rd YEAR 
1980-81 



GRADUATES 



4 th YEAR 
1981-82 



ah. 



GRADUATES 



5** YEAR 
1982-33 



GRADUATES 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1973-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



DROPS > 



UNKNOWN 
A 



G> L ^ERS * „v WITHDRAWALS 



TRANSFERS 



■1 st YEAR 




1978 


-79 


O 




335" 


GRADUATES 





DROPS ^ rj 

0\2 LEAVERS^ i±L 

TRANSFERS ^J 0 ^ 



DROPS 




TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



ABOVE GRADE LEVEL STUDENTS 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



OROPS 



S OTHER , 



TRANSFERS OTHER 

UNKNOWN 

DROPS 



/^LEAVERS < A 
TRANSFERS QTHER 



WITHDRAWALS -i ^SJtJ 



DROPS 



UNKNOWN 
TRANSFERS QTHER 




ITHORAWALS * q q 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS QTHER 



1 st YEAR 
1978-79 



GRADUATES 



2nd YEAR 
1979-80 



GRADUATES 



Zrd YEAR 
1980-81 




_2i 



GRADUATES 



4 th YEAR 
1981-82 



GRADUATES 



5 th YEAR 
-1982-83 



GRADUATES 



ON gra.de level students 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS 



O ^LEAVERS ^ — t — WITHDRAWALS - ^ 

TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



LEAVERS. < ] Qft . WITHDRAWALS - ^ 



erne 



<f>4 

TRANSFERS OTHER 




DROPS 



TRANSFERS QTHER 



1 st YEAR 
1978-79 



GRAQUATES 



and YEAR 
1979-80 



GRADUATES 



7K 



3^ YEAR 
1980-81 



^33 
lrt# 



O 



GRADUATES 



4 th YEAR 
1981-82 



GRADUATES 



5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



BELOW GRADE LEVEL STUDENTS 



E-38^ ^ 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



OROPS 



TRANSFERS 



OROPS 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



drops; 



TRANSFERS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 




1 st YEAR 
1978-79 


o 






GRADUATES 








2nd YEAR 
1979-80 


o 






GR, DUATES 







3«i YEAR 
1980-81 



V3 



i7 < 



GRADUATES 



4^ YEAR 


1981 


-82 




4 



2* 



GRADUATES 



5th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



BLACK STUDENTS ABOVE GRADE LEVEL . 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



DROPS, 



TRANSFERS 



UNKNOWN 
0 



0/LEAVERS 
OTHER 



-2— WITHDRAWALS * ML 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



30 LEAVERS 



LEAVERS 
O 



DROPS 



transfers, 
drops; 
transfers 

9R0PS- 
TRANSFERS 



LEAVERS 




& 1 U 

OTHER 



•LEAVERS 



*1 



1 st YEAR 
1978-79 



GRAD&ATES 



2nd YEAR 
1979-80 



37% 
ft*-*} 



GRAOUATES 



3r d YEAR 
1980-81 



. (V-V 



GRADUATES 



4 th YEAR 


1981- 


■82 




33« 



GRAOUATES 



5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



BLACK STUDENTS ON GRADE LEVEL 



ERIC 



E-4Q 



21 



J 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 




OTHER - 



n 

.WITHDRAWALS % 



1 st YEAR 
1978-79 



UNKNOWN 



DROPS 




0 



GRADUATES 



<0 LEAVERS WITHDRAWALS-" — 

ISFERS* OTHER 



2n« YEAR 
1979-80 



TRANSFER 



.UNKNOWN 



a. 
(o.i) 



TRANSFERS 0T HER 



UNKNOWN 



DROPSY 



/LEAVERS- 
TRANSFERS OTHER' 



.DROPS> 



TRANSFER^ 



UNKNOWN 
1 



: LEAVERS 

I. 

OTHER 




GRADUATES 



3 */ ^ 
73^) 

(7/- -7) 



' J 3 rd YEAR 
1980-81 



GRADUATES 



4 th YEAR 
1981-82 



GRADUATES 



5th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



BLACK STUDENTS BELOW GRADE LEVEL 



E-41 



2i 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



0RGPS> 



UNKNOWN 
0 



TRANSFERS 



f) ^LEAVERS- 
OTHER 



•WITHDRAWALS 



:rops>^ 
transfers 

3R0PS % 
'TRANSFERS 
DROPS,, 
TRANSFERS 
DR0PS> 
TRANSFERS 



UNKNOWN 
1 - 



: LEAVERS < M WITHDRAWALS ■ 



OTHER 
UNKNOWN 

JLE^VERS 



OTHER 



UNKNOWN 



» LEAVERS 

1 

OTHER 



UN KNOW* 



Leavers 



OTHER 








1 st YEAR 


1978- 


-79 




3| 



2.t 



GRADUATES 



2nd YEAR 
1979-80 



GRADUATES 



3^ YEAR 


1980- 


-81 




2.7 



21 



GRADUATES 



4^ YEAR 
' 1981-82 



GRADUATES 



5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES 



HISPANIC STUDENTS ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



UNKNOWN 




DROPS 



1 st YEAR ■ 
1978-79 



(,76 



GRADUATES 



2"d YEAR 
1979-80 



GRADUATES 



3rd 

1980-81 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



5&o 



GRADUATES 



7 (7*.$ 



4 th YEAR 
1981-82 



11* 



GRADUATES 



5 th YEAR 
1982-83 



GRADUATES' 



HISPANIC STUDENTS ON GRADE LEVEL 



E-43 



A h 



# 81.73, 
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ENROLLMENT PATH FOR- 1978-79 14 YEAR OLDS 



DROPS 



TRANSFERS 



UNKNOWN 
LEAVERS - ' ' 



Jo. ^-t) 



WITHDRAWALS H — L * \ 



OTHER 



CROPS. 



UNKNOWN 



_ > LEAVERS-* — r 



&3 , 



WITHDRAWALS 
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3 LOCKS I ZE 59 ¥ Q characters 

RECORD SIZE 48'*0 CHARACTERS 



FILE LAYOUT 
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ATTACHMENT E-4 
(Continued, page 2 of 7) 



□labeled □unlabeled 

LABEL - ID 



FILE LAYOUT 



BLOCKS I ZE 3r\U 0 CHARACTERS 
RECORD SIZE. JlB. CHARACTERS 
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81. 73 (Continued, page 3 of 7) 



FILE LAYOUT 
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LABEL ID . 
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RECORD SIZE 
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CHARACTERS 
CHARACTERS 
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ATTACHMENT E-4 
(Continued, page 4 of 7) 



FILE UWQUT 



□labeled 

LABEL ID . 
BLOCKSIZE 



□ UNLABELED 



RECORD SIZE 
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REMARKS 
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CHARACTERS 
CHARACTERS 
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ATTACHMENT E-4" 
(Continued, page 5 of 7) 



FILE LAYOUT 



□labeled 

LABEL ID . 
BLOCKS I ZS 



□unlabeled 



•RECORD SIZE 



DESCRIPTION 
REMARKS 



TAPE NO,. 



CHARACTERS 
CHARACTERS 



PAGE £1 O F 7 



BY: 

DATE CREATED ! ' 

SUG. SCRATCH DATE! 
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ATTACHMENT E-4 

3 1# 73 (Continued, page 6 of 7) 



FILE LAYOUT 

□labeled □unlabeled PAG£ ^ q f 7 

LABEL ID TAPE NO,__ BY: _ , 

BLOCKS I ZE CHARACTERS _____ DATE CREATED: _____ 

RECORD SIZE CHARACTERS : SUG. SCRATCH DATE: 
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ATTACHMENT E-4 
(Continued, page 7 of 7) 



□labeled □ unlabeled 

LABEL ID , 

BLOCKS I ZE 



FILE LAYOUT 



RECORD SIZE 



DESCRIPTION 
REMARKS 



TAPE NO. . 



CHARACTERS 
CHARACTERS 



page _2Lo? 7 



BY: 

DATE CREATED: 

SUQ. SCRATCH DATE: 
DENSITY • BP I 
SEQUENCE ____ 
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ATTACHMENT E-5 ' 
FREQUENCY COUNT OF DROP AND LEAVER CODES 
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LEAVER 
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1020 
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1110 
1111 
1112 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1150 
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1211 
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1221 
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2211 
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5110 
6000 



ANGIU OK OTIU'R MAI I S ON GRADE LEVEL 

DROP CODES 

ZERO 

TRANSFER 

57 
1 



t 



:RLC 



34 
20 



1 

14 a 



ONE 
OPP-OUT 
10 
2 



13 

20 



TWO 

JHHEft. 



THREE 
_t ANIER 
14 



12 
5 



-FOUR 
UNKNOWN 
4 



NOT A 

DROP 



706 

—21- 



14 
I 

6 



1 
1 

39 
1 



0 I b 



Z'rj 



! * 





i 




; ; ! 


O H 




O H 




0 > 




rt n 








B"| 


i! 










a* h 


i.c 




w 


... 


i 






i *' 


09 


j 


n> 


i. 1 


H 




U> 




o 




Hi . 


i 


H 
00 









!::' ' 

i I 

I"! 



l> 
I) 
II 

*l> 



J '"1 



• ANGLO OH OTHEK KALES ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 

IEAVER . FRO . 0 EJ°; i„D | IHREE I EOUR.I NOT A 

cooes T kansfS_!okp-outLo!hek. LlAN.EKIUNKNOWNI DROP 

Tooo 8 1 ! 1 ,. I . — - I a 

103° 2 1 II I | ! 

1100 i 2 , | II 

1110 2 | I I f 

1111 | I , l 

1122 I 7 ? 

U30 " . ... I I 1 

1170 | | 1 I 

1210 ! I | I I 1 

1211 , | | „| 1 I L 

2000 ■■— tl | I I \ 

2150 ...... Ifc> _ 3 0 .-4 -I 



to 




LEAV ER 
COOES 



ANiilD PR OTHER MALES BELCH GRACE LEVEL 

DROP CO.)t" 



1000 
1010 
1011 
1020 
1022 
1100 
1101 
1102 
.1110 
1111 
1112 
1115 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1150 
1151 
1152 
1160 
1200 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1511 
1512 
2000 
2100 
2110 
2UL 
2112 
2120 
2122 
2200 
2210 
2511 
4010 
5000 
5100 
5111 
5U1 
5122 
6000 
6100 



ZERO 
TRANSFEP.1 
IT 
1 

3 

16 

11 



ONE 
DRP-OUT 

. _ fl 
1 

1 

i 

7 
12 



TWO 
.OT HER_ 



THREE 
^LANIER 
6 



23 



- FOUR I 

unknow 

5 



i 

14 



NOT A 

DROP 



1 
1 

• 1 
2 

110 

... 5 



2 

-1- 
7 
2 



12- 
1 



BASF =' 329 



164 



00 



n h 

O H 
ct Q 

§ w 

P-.H 

W 

CD Ln 
OQ 



00 



HISPANIC MM AHHup c.o *r*tt • run 



00 



ANGLO OR OTHER 



LEAV ER 

CODES 



FEMALES CN GRADE LEVEL 

DROP COOES 

7curt I ONE I tWQ ^1 THREE UfOUR. 

T R A N S F E I DR P- CUT j JDT HES_ I AN I ER I UMC NOWN 



2- 



1000 

IOOL . 

1010 

LOU 

103Q 

ILOO 

1101 

mo 
mi 

U12 
1120 
U21 
1122 
1130 
1150 
1151 
120Q 
1202 
1210 
1211 
1220 
1221 
1501 
1511 
1 52 L 
1551 
161 5 
2000 
2100 
2110 
2111 
4 2U2 
2115 
2120 
2121 
2150 
2220 
2511 
5000 
5050 
5100 
5111 
6000 
6100 



59 I 
3 I 



40 | 
I 

23 I 
I 
I 



1 I 
I 

J I 



u 

I 
I 

- I 
1 I 

15 I 

,3 I 



i i 



2 i 



30 I 
I 

t I 



21 I 
I 

22 I 
I 
I 

3 1 



2 I 



I I 



I 
I 

2 I 



9 
1 

6 



I 

1 I 
1 I 



2 
1 
1 

1 

104- 



13 I 

I 



I 



8 I 
I 

6 I - 



2-1- 



11 



I 
I 

_J 
I 

1 I 



NOT- A 
DROP 



•3 



2Z_ 



2. J 
I 

1 I 

.1-1 



3 I 

r 

666 I 
12 I 

I- 

14 I 
1 I 

_ a 1 . 



gASE - \097_ 



II 
I 



I 
I 

21 
3 
I 



I. 



I 

23 I 
1 I 

1 I 
I 

2 1 
I 
I 

1 I 



2 I 



*^ o 



o 
o 

rt 

g 



TO 
ID 



O 



ERIC 



oo 



vX3 
Ln 



£. 



I 



00 



I,! 



i ) 



f. i 



2o i 



4 NOLO OR OTHER FEMALES BEL 



LEAV ER 
COOES - 



CW GPAOE LEVEL 

DROP COOES 



1000 
1020. 
1022 
1100 
iitO 
1111 
1112 
1120 
1122 
1150 
1151. 
11 5^ 
1200 
1211 
1220 
1221 
.1552 
2000 
2010 
2100 
2102 
2110 
2111 
2121 
2210 
5000 
5100 
5200 
6000 



: ZERO 

TRANSFER^ 
7 



7 



~2Jb 



ONE 

DRP-OUT 
4 
1. 

10 



2 

4Z- 



. TWO - 
_OTHER_ 




00 



CP 



BASE = 160 



9 - v- 

A,/ vv i7 



00 



o 

Hi 



^7 



00 



81.73 



ATTACHMENT E-6 
SPSS DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OUTPUT 



2;)u 

E-97 



X 



• COMPUTATION CENTER * 

• UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN * .... - Oo" 

t. ■ ■ . 

. - - - - -- ■ •■ " ' Vf 

SPSS-- STATISTICAL PACKAGE FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES • W 



COC 600Q/CY6ER ro'"VERf>ION 8.D - INSTALLED 27 AUGUST 80 



PAg£sI2E 
RUN NAME 
VARIABLE LIST 



INPUT HEDIUM 
N OF C*SES 



EJECT 

dHI C H ARE THE DROPOUTS AND UMICH ARE THE STAY-INS* 

SFX .ETHNIC T SCH78 r GRADE 78 . GRAPE 79 T GRADEaO . GR APE fl 1 ■LCPiOESCG, 

SPED,REA077,MATH7 7»REACF8»MATH78» 

REAO80»MATH80 tREAOOi »MTH8l»SPAT7,GPATfl»GPA7 : l, _ .... 

GPA8&.GP A8 I t CREDIT, CRE07R ,CRE079 ,CREO80 .CPEOfll , OS A 77, 

OSA78,0SA79,OSA8 0 ,OSA81,CRCP _ ... 

DISK 

uNK^o^rr 



INPUT "FORMAT <T4l ,2F1.0,T4 7,F3.0,TE6,A2,T99»A2/T22.A2,T6'>,A2iT99»3Fl.Q . 

< ^ T102,F3.0,T117,F3.0/T10,F3.0iT25,F3.0fT84 f F3.Q f _ 

• " " T90iF3.6/f l6t2F3.b,T56,5F4.2,t76,5F3.0,TXCM,5F2.0,Tlll,F1.0l 



OO 



ACCORDING TO YOUR iMPUT FORMAT, VARIABLES ARE TO HE REAP AS FOLLOWS 



VARIABLE FORMAT RECORD 



SEX 

ETHNIC 
SCH78 



f i« 

F 3i 



GRAOE 78 
GRADE fS 

GRAoeab 

GRADE81 

LEP 

DESEG 



SPED 
REtfOT? 
MATH 7 7 
REA078 
NATH7B 



A 
A 

i 

A 
1. 
1. 



F 1 • 0 

F 3. 0 

F Si 6 

F 3. 0 

F 3. 6 



COLUMNS 



41- 

42- v 
41- 



41 
42 
49 



56- 
99- 
22- 
65- 
99- 
100- 



57 
100 
23 
66 
99 
100 



101- 
102- 

ii r- 

i 10- 
2 5- 



101 
104 
119 
12 
21 



Hi H ' 





WHICH ARC THfc. ORIPOUTS ANO UHICH ARE THE STAY-INS? 



25 JUN 82 



PA ii 



A 



ACCOROUG TO YOUR INPuTfoRMAT, VARIABLES ART TO RE REAO AS FOLL04S 

VARIABLE FORM! RECORO COLUMNS 

REA080 
MATH80 




00 



REA0B1 
MATH81 

GpArr 

GPAT8 

GPAT9 

GPA 80 

GPA81 . 

CREOTT 

CRE0F8 

CRE0I9 

CREO80 

CRED81 

OSAF r 

OSA78 

0SAf9 

0SA80 

QSA8 ft 

OROP 



* W THE INPtl FORMAT PROVIOES FOR 34 VARIABLES, 34 WILL BE REAO. 
v^lf PROVICES FOR 4 RECOROS <*CAROS*> PER CASE. 
vOA HAXIMLP OF 119 'COLUMNS* ARE USEO ON A RECORO. 



RECOOE 



COMPUTE 
COMPUTE 
COMPUTE 



IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 

VALUE LABELS 



ftRAIir Fft.GRA0E83< »! ' = ! M l 2*=2 )( l 3 i -5)( l < ' = 41 

< i5 «6 r? = FM«8«a8M«?^9M • I P • = 1 0 > C 1 1 1 • = 1 1 M '12 1 : 

< • Gft»=13M»S»=OI/ 
6ROP<BLANK = 5Ml = <i> 

BLACK=0 j 

HISP=0 

OTHER =0 

< ETKNI C EQ 2) B L A CK = 1 
<ETHfJlC EQ 41 HISP=1 

i ETHNIC EQ 1 1R EQ 3 CR EQ r » > OTHER = 1 
CSCHF8 GT 10) AGE=1 

i SCHT8 EQ 10 OR SCH78 LT 101 *GE=2 
_2 R J1E -ill ™ ANSFER CUOROPOUT <2>0THER ( 3 >L ANIf.R f 4 I UNKNOWN. 
I'li STAY-IN 



121 



MISSING VALUES SE X , E THN I C , SCHT 8 C BLA N K I / RE AD f 1 • M A TH T J t 

GPA7 7 <0 i BLANK ) 
COMPUTE SET = 1 

IF CUBIFORM!) GT .40>SET=2 

OISCRININANT GROUPS = 0 ROP J [5 tf> 1 1_ 



SINCE 
ON THE 



ERLC 



\Tari ABL ES = SEX »HL ACK # h i sp • other . age . gp af f . os a ' f / 

SELEXT=SETU> 

ANALYSIS = SEXiBLACK.HtSP.CTHERfA«;r t5 ;PA7r tTSAf// 
METHO0=MINRESTO / 
ANALYSIS* kAS OMj[ TTEC FOR THE FIRST ANALYSIS. ALL VARIABLES % 

VARIABLES* LIST MILL OE _ EfaEREU_AT_LT VEL : 1 . ! 

«7*.11.14 
1 ,2.3,4 .S.'i 




"OPT I1NS 
STATISTICS 



WHICH ARt 1HC ORCPOUTS ANO UH^CH ARE THE STAY-IMS? 



-1 



0010150 0 CH REQU IR E.0 f £LJ!l^M^?iMI_l^i*L?lll-^ 



tfOllUSOO CM REQUIRETfoR DISCRIMINANT CLASSIFICATION 
OPTION - 5 

PRINT CLASSIFICATION RESULTS TABLE 



OPTION - T 



TftTKT A SINGLE PLOT OF CASES 



PRIKT^UNSIANOAROIZEO OISCRIHINANT FUNCTON COEFFICIENTS 



OPTION -14 



U^rTNOTvlOUAL CROUTTOVARIANCE MATRICES FOR CLASSIFICATION 



end of rue flK FIL^ LEAVERS 

AFTER RE AO? ^6 4829 CASES FROM SUUF ILE NONAHE 



H 



UHICH ARE THE ORCPOUTS ANA WHICH ARE THE STAY-INS? 
^ FILE NCNAHE* (CREATION DATE = 23 JUN 82| 

•t 



23 JU'I> 8 2 



11.05.14. 



0 I 5C H I fl I'M 1 ANALYST 



O'j GROUPS OEfl NEC BY OR OP 



90 
P 



4829 (UNWEIGHTED! CASES <4ERE PROCESSED. 

3546 OF THESE WERE EXCLUDED FRQM THE ANALYSIS* , 
594. HAD MISSING OR OUT-OF-RANGE GROUP COOES. 
153 HAD AT LEAST ONE MI S$ I PI $£R I^IN AT I Nfc •¥ API ABLE* 
3i4 HAD BOTH. * * 

1685 dERE EXCLUDED BY THE SELECT- WAR I ABLE. 



1283 (UNWEIGHTEO CASES WILL BE USED IN THE ANALYSTS. 



NUMBER CF CASES BY GROUP 



MJMBER OF CASES 
CROP UNWEIGHTEO ..WEIGHTED ^ABEL 



TOTAL 



1111 
412 



128 3 



111 1 .0 STAY-IN 
W2.0 



1283.0 







GROUP MEANS 





DROP 


SEX 


BLACK 


HISP 


OTHER 


A*?t:_ 


3PA 1 1 






% 


5 
6 


1.92529 
1.96512 


•1C632 
.1916? 


•22862 
• 40*98 


•58506 
.39*3$ 


._lt.mil _ 
1.68601) 


.... Ji5« 0 f f 25 


*13W2. 

.55?33 




1 


TOTAL 
GROUP STANDARD 


1.93063 
DEVIATIONS 


.16784 


•2S253 


.55963 


1.84f23 


83.1ir04 


.24630 


O H 

St! 




DROP 


SEX 


BLACK 


HISP 


OTHER 


A'iE 




J3Af F 


(_> H 




5 * 
6 


•99f65 
1.00231 „ 

c 


.38954 
.39941 


.42013 
.49270 


.49293 
.49015 


* 334 1 i 
.46 c »4^ 


6.6054S 


,HU0 

t. if 762 


w 

1 

CD 

-* « — 




TOTAL 


v99f98 


• 390 ?4^ 


•43463 


.49663 


.3599J 


f . 3b0 / 3 







o 

Hi 



WHICH ARC 1HE ORCPOUTS ANO WHICH ARE THE STAY-INS! 



23 JU'I 11. 05. 14, PA'i^ 



■ - - • - oo 

POOLCO yITHtN-GRCUPS CnvARIANCE n HITRIX WITH r 0ECREE5 OF FRCSOQM M 



SEX BLACK » HISP CTHEP ' AtjE 1*1*11 03A*f 



SEX .99€«574 _.\ , . .. . 

BLACK -.964C521E-02 .1327799 \ 

HISP •26€7883E-02 -.*?74£62E-C1 .185VS63 ^ ....... 

OTHER .69f2S38E-02 -.l050i$3 -.13761^7 .2426450 

ACE .324026TE-C1 - .2409 706E-0 1 * - . 14 48 * 75E - 0 1 .385B481L-01 .12^027 



5FX77 mrm** -7J306494 -.6443«5')0\ 1.414999 .8383954 *4.1lO-if 

OSA77 -.8T56885E-0i . 991 T £ 04E^O I -. 1654055E - .|2C 3550C- -.811 302U>01 3115 i 



TflQrriTWlTHIN-GftOUP^ CORRELATION MATRIX 



SEX 



— fftror 

^ HISP 
I OTHER 

>o GPAI7 
OSAIf 



SEX 
1.00000 



BLACK 



••024J1 
.00621 

;ol4ie 

•09159 
• ISO ro 
-^09833 



1 .00000 
-.28312 
-.«453*2 
-•M395 
-.30638 
" .28M1 



HISP 



I. 00000 
-.64888 
-.09495 

-.2i5rf 

-.04306 



OTHFR 



1.00000 
•221Q2 

• 43ijr6 

-.18804 



ACE 



1.00000 
.34106 
-.25660 



GPA 77 



03A7I 



1.C000O 



CORRELATIONS WHICH CANNOT BE COMPUTED ARE PRINTED AS 99.0. 



"TltTRS — tJMBOA U-STATIST1C) AND LNIVARIATE F-RATIO 
WITH I AND 1281 DEGREES OF FREEDOM 



VARIABLE VlILHS LAMBDA 



SIGNIFICANCE 




CSA7T 



•99982 
.99990 
.98044 
•98305 
.96892 
.88969^ 
~79B2158 



.2370 
.1257 
25.56 
22.09 
41.09 
158.8 
23.37 



• 6265 

• 7 2 JO 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0000 



• QOOO 



0 J> 



& 25 

i»- - 

w 

— {D — or- 
OQ 
(D 

o 

Hi 



ERIC 



6 



4HICH ARE THt ORCPOUTS ANO UMICH ARE THE STAY-INS? 
MLE KON A ME (CREATION DATE = 23 JUN 82) 



DISCRIMINANT 



ON GROUPS CtFINED BY OROP 



ANALYSIS NtiMBEB _ 1 ...... 

'. \ 

STEPWISE VARIABLE SELECTION 

SELEC TION RULE- H I N I K I Z E__SU*L QLJJJ^ m^lMS 

7- ~~ VARIATIONS (RESIDUAL VARIANCE) 

MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STEP S. • , • • • . • • » s • • • « • f • ft *!j 

MIMHUM TOLERANCE LEVEL«...» ?0100 

MINIPUM F TC ENTER •••••••• J*°^n 

MAXIMUM F TC REMOVE 1.0000 

canonicaITdiscriminant FUNCTIONS ~~ 

MAXIMUM NLHBER OF FUNCTIONS • J 

MINIMUM CUMLLATIUE PERCENT OF VARIANCE... 100.00 
'MAXIMUM SIGMFICANCE CF MlLXS LAMBDA.... 1.0000 



W ■ — 

H PRIOR PROBABILITY FOR EACH GROUP IS .50000 

O - 

to 



VARIABLES NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 0 



MINIMUM 

VARIABLE TOLERANCE TOLERANCE F TO ENTER RESIDUAL VARIANCE 



SEX 1.0000000 >?0000000 «23Y0 

black i.6666666 1.6660660 .1257 

H I S p 1.0000000 1.00 00000 25.5 608 



,95886 



"OTHER lTOOOOOOO 1.0000000 ".09M .96425 

AGE 1.0000000 1.0000000 U.0865 •«5^ 

GPAtT i.CdOOOOO l.OOOOOOO 158.8218 .7895. 

OSA7T 1.0000000 1.0000UOO 23.3720 .96225 



■il. 

ERIC 



23 JUN ^ ? l-l.0*i.H. 11 



ANALYSIS ..r -. - - r r. - r s_s. * •« .-=-*• * « * * • ■ F 



3 



*HICH ARE THE ORCPCUTS AND taHlCH ARE, THE STAY-IMS? 



23 4UN ll.35.11. PA>: 



00 



AT STEP 1* GPATT \ WAS INCLUDED IN THE ANALYSIS. 

DEGRE ES OF FKEE O > H SIGMF. B ETWE EN GROUPS 

.0000 



EQUIVALENT F 



•8896931 
158.8218 



1 1 
1 



1281 .0 
1281*0 



RESIOUAL VARIANCE 



. 7895251 



VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER ST-P 1 



VARIABLE TOLERANCE 
CP A T I 1.0000000 



F TO REMOVE RESIDUAL VARIANCE 
158.8218 



VARIABLES NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 1 



MINIMUM 

VARIABLE TOLER ANCE TOLERATE F Tl ENTER RESI DUAL VARIANCE 



SEK 



f BLACK 
£ HISP 
, £ OTREA 
AGE 



•963(325 
.9561296 
.953111* 

:ai363ia 

•663(190 



•9636325 
•9061296 
.9531118 
•4136318 
•883*190 
.8531875 



7. 70 62 
12.0639 
5.0902 
.59 89 
1.1861 



•78056 

• rrsse 

• 18356 

• 19128 



• 5179 



F STATISTICS AND SIGNIFICANCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF GROUPS AFTER STEP 1 
EACH F STATISTIC HAS 1 AND 1281.0 DEGREES QF FREEDOM 



GROUP 
6 



GROUP 5 
STAY-IN 



158. 82_ 

rsffoo 



/ 



3u* 



OH 
O H 

— F* — Q — 

it 

w 
•d i 

- ft cr> 
OQ 



O 

*1v 



ERIC 



-t 



WHICH ARE THE ORCPOUTS AND WHICH ARE THE STAY-INS? 



2 3 JU'J 8 2 



00 



AT STEP ? t BLACK 



4A§ INCfUOEC IN THE ANALYSIS- 



rflLKS LAMBDA 
EQUIVALEhT f 



.8813863 
86.12870 



DEGREES Of F 3 E f 0 *J * SFGMF. HETWFLN QRIUPS X 
2 1 1 2 rl .0 

2 12/ 0.0 mOOOC 



RESIDUAL VARIANCE 



• 7755775 



VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 



VARIABLE 



BLACK 
GPAII 



TOLERANCE 
.9061296 



F TO REMOVE 
12.0639 



RESIDUAL VA'U ANCE 



.9061296 



172.1119 



VARIABLES N C'T IN THE ANALYSIS AFJE^ S TEP 



2 



MI* J*LM_ 



VARIABLE 



SEX 



7 



OTHER 
AGE 



TOLERANCE 

•9623776 
.8183799 
.62M597 
.8783517 



TOLERANCE 

•8725715 
•1777698 
•6251597 
•6207381 



F TO E'lTEP 

8.3135 
1.0381 
1.0381 
r 5.6771 



R "S I DUAL VARIANCE 

• 76612 

• M139 
. f7139 

. 76912 



OSA77 



►8559551 



•8136611 



2.1176 



•77316 



F STATISTICS AND SIGNIFICANCES BETWEEN PAIRS GROUPS AFTER .STEP 
EACH F STATISTIC > IAS 2 AND 1260. Q DEGRE ES flF F3EE0CP. .... 



GROUP 



GROUP 

STAY-IK 



86 .129 
• 0000 



00 



O 



9 

ERsLC 



30 o 



ON 



rfHICH ...AHC THE DRoPOUTS AND hHlCh AHl TM£ STAt-K"? 



AT STEP 



3. SEN 



yf Cks CThboa 

£ QUI VALENT f 
RESIDUAL VARIANCE 



4 AS INCLUDED IN THE ANALYSIS. 

DEGREES OF FREEDOM 



SIGMF. CUT^t tfi Jj^QUfLi. 



.81567*0. 
60.52973 

. 766f2l5 



1281.0 
12 »?.0 



.OCOG 



-oa- 



"wXriables in the analysis after step 



VARIABLE TOLERANCE 



F TC RCKOVE RESIDUAL VARIANCE 



SEX 
GPA7? 



•962277ft 



T$fi*T*96~ 
•8725715 



8.3*35 
~12.7000~ 
181.1657 



WAR I ABLE S NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 3 



— ■ ~ " H I N I HUM 

WARIA8LE * TOLERANCE TOLERANCE F TO EN TER RESI DUAL UAR I ANCE 



HISP 
OTHER 

T-o«ir 

H 
O 



•81*5923 
^6222663 
•811*730 
"715*0386 



•7730181 

76222(63 
.795805a 



• 67*7 
767*7 
6.08 36 



• 75932 



•818217* 



2.5213 



• 76329 



F STATISTICS AND SIGNIFICANCES BE UtZH PAI RS OF GROUPS AFTER 'STEP 3 
EACH F STATISTIC HAS "3 AND 12 79.0 DEGREES OF FREEDOM* 



GROUP 
6 



GROUP 5' 
STAY-IN 



60.530 



.0000 



O H 
0 > 

rt n 



3 () 3 



l 

0> ON 

(D 

O 
>h 

ON 



WHICH ARE THE DROPOUTS AND WHICH ARC THE STAY-PIS7 23 JU'J 82 ll.05.M- PA}l ' 10 

6 • • ." • 



• r 



00" 



AT STEP 4 f AGE U AS INCLUOEO IN THE ANALYSIS* 

DEGREES OF FREEDOM STGMF. *M H OROIPS 



"uTLKS LAHBDA * .8U5253 4 1 1281.0 

EQUIVALENT F > 47.09864 4 ^ 12F3.0^ *0Q0& 

RCSIOUAL VARIANCE •7593216 _ _ 



VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STfP 4 



VARIABLE TOLERANCE F TO REMOVE REST DUAL VARIANCE 



SEX 
BLACK 
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~GP A 77 
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• 8*774730 
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MINI HUN _ 
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.620089 t 



• H 94 € 36 
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•8348229 .7640233 



1.5090 



• 75764, 



F STATISTICS AND SIGNIFICANCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF WflUPS AFTER STEP 
EACH F STATISTIC HAS 4 AND 1278,0 DEGREES OF FRFE OOP* 
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AT STEP 5, OSAII 4AS INCLUDED IN THE ANALYSIS*. 



DEGREES OF FREEDOM SI6MF. RETMEEH GROUPS 



jitks — nwBin zjnr wi 5 1 1281.0 

EQUIVALENT F 31.9 573 I 21 *? 0 

RESIDUAL VARIANCE . ?5?6M6 



"VUffTlBLSS IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 5 



VARIABLE TOLtRANCE F TC REK1VE RESIDUAL VARIANCE 



SEX .9 596300 9*0331 

bukk nrmio* 13.2702 

AGE .851730* 5.065? 

GPAff .1640233 121.9394 

0SA7I .8348229 1.5090 



— "VARIABLES NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFfrER STEP 5 

P 

, ". HlNIflbM 

^VARIABLE TOLEK ANCt. TOLERANCE F TO ENTER RESIDUAL VAR I ANCE 

do " ' " '"" " ' 

HISP .8090918 .6885315 «555T 



UTTTER 76T80691 .6160691 .5551 



P F STATISTICS ANO SIGNIFICANCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF GROUPS AFTER STEP 5 
EACH F STATISTIC HAS 5 AND 12M.0 AGREES OF FREEOOF. 
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GROUP 



6 ' 37.S96 

#OOOQ 



F LEVEL OR TOLERANCE OR WIN INSUFFICIENT FOR FURTHER COMPLTATION. 
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SUMHARY TABLE ^ 





ACTION 


VARS < 


MILKS 




RESIOUAL 


STEP 


ENTERED REMOVED 


IN 


LAMBDA _ 


SIS, 


VARIANCE LABEL 


1 


6P All 


1 


•889693 


• 0000 


•78953 


2 


BLACK 


2 


.881386 


• 0000 


.71558 


3 


SEX 


*3 


•815674 




_ 1 WIS. 




AGE 


* 


.871525 


• 0000 
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9 
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5 
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CANONICAL OISCRIMUA'IT FUNCTIONS 



PERCENT OF CUMULATIVE CANONICAL AFTER ^ 

FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE PERCENT • CORRELATION- FUNCTION WlLKS LAMBDA CHI-SQUARED D.F. SltiNICAICE 



0 .810*961 177.32 

1« .1*877 _ 100.00 100.00 •359865.1..--- J - — '. . 

* 9. *SS"S THE 1 FUNCTIONCSI TO BE USED I N THE _REMA IN 1N$_ ANALYSTS, 



K ■ 
W 

I . . 

H 

S S TANDARDIZED CAhCNICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTI ON COEFF JC IENTS 

FUNC 1 

I SEX .2377* • 



= BLACK -.32*90 

i' AGE -.18860 

| GPA77 -.95936 

1 OSAfl .10**9 



UNSTANDARDI ZED CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION) COEFFICIENTS 
FUNC 1 

SEX .2381*88 

BLACK -.8312138 
AGE -.5321712 
GPAI7 -.1383116 
OSA77 .1111185 
I CONST AM ) i 2.1*663 



-hd- 



CANCNICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS EVALUATED AT GRTUP MEANS IGPCUP CE^TROIOSI 

GROUP FUNC 1 3 1 7 f 



rprr . 5 -.1516* 

L i\Lv> ^ 6 .97951 
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TEST OF EQUALITY Of COVARIANCE OF THE CANONICAL OISCRIMIKANT FUNCTIONS _ _ _ 00 

THE RAMS ANO NATURAL LOGS OF DETERMINANTS PRINTED ARE THOSE OF THF GROUP _ „ „ 

COVARIANCE MATRICES OF THE CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS* : OJ 

GROUP LABEL ! RANK LOG DETERMINANT 

"' s sfAif-H i "" -.oii^T* ----- - 

* 1 .OHM* J_ _ :_ _ fc 

POOLED iff THIN-CROUPS COVARIANCE 

MATRIX (AN IDENTITY MATRIX* 1 0__ \ 

BtiX'S M APPROXIMATE F OEGREES OF FREEOOM S IZH I F IC ANCE _ ; _ , 

;5i§8l .51883 i, T5fl0i6.1 .«H5 
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GROUP CENTROIDS 



CLASSIFICATION RESULTS fOR CASES SELECTED FOR USE IN THE J ft At Y3I S ;. r 



ACTUAL JGROUP 



NO. OF 

CASES 



PRtOICTEO GROUP *E*HERSHIP 
5 6 



GRCUP 
STAY-IN 



GROUP 6 
UtiGROUPED CASES 



1111 



172 



244 



017 
T3.5 



51 
29.? 

128 
52.5 



294 
26. f) 



121 
70.3 

116 
47.5 



PERCENT OF GROUPED CASES CORRECTLY CLASSIFIED - 73.11 



w 
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l • . ■-. • 

I . | CLASSIFICATION RESULTS FOR CASES NOT SELECTED FOR USE IN THE ANALYSIS - ...... 



NO. PREOlCfEO GROUP MEHRERSHIP 
ACTUAL GROUP CAl _5 * 



00 

• ~«* ' 



dKCUP*' 5 1641 ' 1198 

STAY-IN , " 73.0 21.0 

GROUP 6 2M n 1H 

2979 70.1 



UNGROUPEC CASES 350 174 Iff, 

49.7 50.3. 



"PTKCENT OF 6ftdUP£0 CASES CORRECTLY CLASSIFIED - 72.63 

CLASSIFICATION PROCESSING SUMMARY ...... 

*«29 CASES MERE PROCESSEO. 



* 1047 CASES HAO At LEAST ONE HISSING DISCRIMINATING VARIABLE. 

3762^ CASES MERE USEO FOR PRINTED ^JTPUT, 

- - - ; 

£ CPUJIHE REQUIREC.. 16.1170 SECOND? . . 



to 



■j FINISH 

I TOTAL C^L ttHfc USEO..." 16.417d SECONDS 



RUN COMPLETED 



NUMBER OF CONTROL CARL'S READ 

NU*OER cf Errors oeteceo 



38 
0 
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0) ON 
OQ 
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-~Hr 



ON 



81.73 



" ATTACHMENT E-7 

FREQUENCIES DATA ON DISCRIMINANT VARIABLES EOR STAY-INS AND DROPOUTS 
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COMPUTATION C»* NT r R 
LNlVUUIFY )F TEXAS . AT AUSTIN •'. 
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•-4 



P i> 3~- - STATISTICAL PACKA'i-- J J f TH r SOCIAL S C I r ^lC£3 



coc <.c?o/cyml* wtRSi'in ft.r 



l^STALLt-J AUGUST S 



RurrsAvf , 

VAFlAHLf LIST 



I,NPUT KcOIUM 



rJ=.CT ^ : , ' - 

STAY-IiS 

5 r .XtCTH'HC«5CN73.ii*AOE IP » TDTH 1 « ! 0 » c ? AO* VLm±H12L* 

0°AOr^tj t j >8-» I il0'.rj2i fiR AOcflltZOni I f ioar^ iLF°»^ :sr «5i 

5P^3|P5ACJ 7.MATH •▼tRTACrRjMATHTBt. . _ , - 

PL AO** ,M ATHVi |R~A081 » * A TH* 1 i 'UP A » 7,GPAri t'JPAT » i 

r.PAtn 181 • CRCO f 7 t GP £ 078 if MO? 9 i CRtCWTjt? * ' ' i 

VsA>^i'.»S#7q t .)SA8' ; rVsieiiORGP 

oi>k : 



fj ^F CA5.FS 
INPUT FORMAT 



IT V U 2^ 1 i2*I • • i_If _FtA?fT^. t F 5 1 ? tils jE!uiLt J 
T22^A2iT2 f |F^.0 ? T*?iF , :.0iT6&»A2»T' r .ViF ( 7.C|T4f5iF 



5. ,TS*i 



3F l.n, 



TlOaiF^.TiTUliF ^•n/T10fF3.0 f T?OiF^.1 tJMl^*> 
T^l VF i.O /f 10 i2F1." »f Si iSM.SiT r6i«'»F5«3 iTI U |SF 



-2.i),Tlll »f l.O 
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ACCORDING 
VARIAHLE 



-IfLJSJtt. 1 ! INPUT F 
f. OR PAT R r C ')*0 



COLUMNS i - 





srx 


F I. 1 


1 










c'TH'HC 
SCH7J 
7 t-RAOdfO 
10 7*1 


. F 1 • 11 
F ^. ) 

r 2 

F 5. 1 


1 
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1 


4> *2 

-w- 49- . .. .. : 

^s- sr 

■ 64 . ... «, 


■ — w- " 






" " 1 15 r * 2 

R A 0 £ 79 


F 5. 1 
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I 


74- q? 
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I f>« 0 2 


F 5. 3 
A ? 

F 5. .1 ' 
F 5. 0 
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? 

.... _ ; 2 - 
?. 


1J3- 107 

22- PJ« . 

4 2- *S 


^ 


1 - ^-N *> ' 
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..ta v-irs 
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14.12. 53, 
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ACC'JKOING TO. YJUfl INPUT r>RUA T i VA.UAPIES ART T«> 



VARIABLE FORMAT 'HC^O 



00 



I DM1 



i. 1 



S9- 
4 S- 



JL2_ 



trp 

RLAOFF 



MATH F ' 

plao n 



! . ') 

1 ♦ 1 
1. 1 

3. 0 

3, 0 



99- 
101- 
11?- 

1"- 



99 

101 

119 
12 



M atm ra 

RE.AOB: 
M ATHJH~ 
R» AU81_ 
MAI HHl 
liPA f 7 



F ^. 0 
F \ j 
F 3. i) 



15- 



°2 
12^ 

-23- 



I 



tiPAra 

GPA 

GPA»i5" ' 

aPAHi 

c ft f:oM 



P 4. 
F_A • 
F 4. 
F 4, 
F 5. 
F 3. 



72- 
T9- 



'ISA 'fl 



.61. 
fi 

ii. 



f j. n 

F ^ • 0 

?• J? 
F 1 
F Z. 0 



82- 

, i n- 



fl4 
1 J 4 



DM* ' 

riSop 



F 2. 0 
F ?. ^ 
F !• n 



10?- 
111- 



10H 
111 



lH r . INPIT FORMAT PR'JVIOC* Ft*'* U V Ar 
IT PR OUCH- FIR 4 RgCTRfU, fCAPQSO 



I AML-.S • 

PTH CAST 



*t sILL Bf RLAD. 



A f». A XII If OF 



119 *CULU'"JS« Aft- USlO IN A F^CO^O. 



lUCOUf 



'?R A!);* »«i i AT~ & I " • 1 • = 1 ) < » 2 • =2 ) < • 3 » -3 > 1 M 
( • = 1 3 M 1 3 1 i / 



• = 4| 

•=13JC >ll«slfrll !12i?12J. 
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C vipilT? 
C;^PUT C 

TF 

IF 
If 



ACK 
>P= 

Hf*. 

TH I 
TH'* 



325- 



TC F(j 2 1 HI. ACK = 1 ... ... 

ic ro HI >'P=1 

IC E» 1 M ."OS U i ( J '>> >TH> - =1 




if (jChm n a r:=i • 

IF <>CH?j 5.5:1'- V. JCHT.*1 it' U vt -? 

wAi.ii laSLls »p i 'iru C! io^'P^t T < % » ;tm* % <mlm: 

MI , - I-j W AH« : ^ * Kt*' T HV!C| «CH7 ' I lil.A' K ) /V • \ t i f ? , M ft ' f , 
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O 



.1' 



StL- CT 



MAV-I'; C - 



IPTI^'iS . 

STATISTICS AIL 

OFT I'M V' 

PRINT TAHlfi ^ ITH HAJY V*LU c :s I'i C I NO". J?TD F ORMAT 

UFTI'Ui - 8 _ - - 

PPINT Ml 1ST <" "iRA^S 



LNO Ch FILE "'OH fill 'Ir.AVjRS" 

AFTCP R£*QI v ifi 4829 CA^cS KR CM SUBFILE »l">M^Mff 
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A SURVEY* OF THE LITERATURE ON SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

Students who drop out are put at great social and economic disadvantage. 
In addition to the loss of school experience and skills, dropouts are far 
less likely to find employment than are graduates. In 1970, 48.3% of 
Austin men 16-21 who were not high school graduates and were not enrolled 
in school Were unemployed, although only 18.4% of same-age, non-enrolled " 
high school graduates were unemployed (US Census Bureau, 1970). .The 
unemployment rate among dropouts in Philadelphia in 1976 was 45% 
(Philadelphia, 1977), and for a 1979 nationwide sample of 18-21 year 
olds, the unemployment rate among dropouts was 27.8% compared with 10.5% 
for graduates (Rumbeger, 1981). Dropping out affects chances for employ- 
ment of different ethnic groups differently: the employment discrepancy 
between dropouts and graduates is most acute for Hispanic women (35.5% 
unemployment* f or dropoues^ 7.0% for graduates) and for Anglo men (20.4% 
for dropouts, 6.2% for graduates) (Rumberge:. , 1981). 

How Many Dropouts are There? , 

There are basically two ways to get this information: A) to use school- 
provided data on withdrawals, or B) to survey a sample of the population 
in order to determine what proportion have not completed high school. 
School data is somewhat unreliable, because state education agencies rely 
on school district counts of the number of students whom the district 
"does npt expect" to return to school (e.g., Texas Education Agency, 1980). 
In many cases this determination by the school district is not made on 
the basis of request's for transcripts after the student withdraws, but 
on the reason given by the student for tfifhdrawal. For example, the 
Austin Independent School District considers "entering the armed forces" 
as a reason given by U possible dropout, but not "moving to another state," 
whether or not a request for transcript is ever made. 

The best estimate fcr the prevalence of dropping out can be had from a 
population survey, the most complete of which is the US Census, In 1970 
in Austin, 18% of the population over 25 years of age had less than one 
year of high school (US Census Bureau, 1970). In 1979, among a nation- 
wide sample of 12,700 men and women age 14-21 (Rumberger, 1981), 18%^of 
the eighteen year old were dropouts. Dropout rates are higher for minor- 
ities than for Anglos: the figures are 36% for Hispanics, 24% for Blacks, 
and 16% for Anglos. Among Hispanics, women are more likely to dropout 
(39% compared to 32%) , but among Blacks and Anglos, men are more likely 
to dropout (25% vs. 22% for Blacks, 17% vs. 14% for Anglos*. While the 
rates of dropping ou: in Austin are lower (about' 12%, see Appendix E of thi 
report) , the distribution pattern is similar: twice as many Hispanics as 
Anglos drop out, and women are generally more likely than men to drop out, 
particularly if they are below grade level. 



- Characteristics of Dropping Out and of Dropouts 

Before reviewing research on attempts to identify students at risk for- c 
dropping out, it is perhaps informative to review some descriptive 
characteristics of dropouts. The peak age for students dropping out is 
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.15 to 17 years of age, depending on the school attendance laws. Most 
dropouts leave school during the summer months or during the first two 
months of the school year; in a large-scale study of dropouts in 
Toronto, 57% dropped out during these months (Young and Reich, 1974). 
Registrars and guidance counselors in Austin report that many students 
who eventually drop out have a history of attendance problems, beginning 
each year with high attendance, as if to "give school another try" and 
then attend less and less frequently because they fall behind their peers- 
academically. Most of the dropouts in the Toronto sample were below 
grade placement, e and the average number of credits earned, at the time of 
dropping out was half the number of credits earned by graduates at the 
same point in their high school career. Dropouts also tend to have lower 
family incomes than graduates (Rumberger, 1981, Young and Reich, 1974), 
and are more .Likely, to belong' to minority groups, particularly linguistic 
minorities (Philadelphia, 1977, Rhode Island, 1977-78, Rumberger, 1981, 
Watson, 1976, Young and Reich, 1979). 

r> 

The Schoor's Task in Alleviating the Dropout Problem 

There has been quite a long history of attempts by schools to alleviate the 
problems faced by dropouts. Schools have been especially interested in 
prevention programs. There are basically two components of prevention 
programs: A) identifying students vho are at most risk for dropping out, 
and B) developing the appropriate prevention programs. This review will 
be focused on past attempts to identify students at risk. 

Three Methodologies Used in Dropout Studies 

There have been three research paradigms used in past dropout prediction 
research. 1) The earliest studies attempted to genreate multiple regression 
equations predicting dropping out from information contained in student 
records or from information available by survey. 2) Another method Is to 
identify groups of elementary or junior high students as being at risk for 
dropping out and then to follow these students through their high school 
careers. 3) The third group of studies identified groups of dropouts and 
graduates and surveyed them by interview oY questionnaire in order to 
identify reasons for* a student's decision to drop out or remain in school. 

Each of these three methodologies has advantages and disadvantages when 
used to identify students at risk for dropping out. Multiple regression 
approaches, including discriminant analysis, would seem ideal for identi- 
fying students prone ^o dropping out from large populations. Information 
which "is normally collected by the school district could be entered into 
such an equation and those students prone to dropping out could be identified 
easily and efficiently. However, attempts to apply regression approaches 
using a large number of student variables to the identification problem 
were made in a number of studies appearing in the 1960 f s and early 1970 f s, 
and the results were disappointing. Usually, less than 20% of the variance 
in dropping out or staying in school could be accounted for. Researchers 
have moved on to the other methodologies mentioned. However, with one 
possible exception (Dudley, 1971), all of ther studies using, regression used 
a restricted sample — students who had been identified by school authorities 
as at risk for dropping out. Thus most of the vavl *nce in school variables 
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which might have discriminated dropouts from stay-ins may have been removed 
when school authorities were asked to identify such students. This method- 
ology is still a promising one, although it may he insensitive -to identifying 
specific reasons for dropping out if only school records are entered into 
the equation. To identify students at risk, hoyever, it may be useful. 

There have been few studies of the longitudinal type, probably because of 
the cost involved in carrying out a study lasting five years or more. How- 
ever, this methodology is valuable for validating prediction procedures and 
for generating hypotheses about the mechanisms of dropping out. The only 
study reviewed which used this raethodQlogy had a high rate of sample attri- 
tion: only 1,400 of the original 2,400 sixth graders could be found six 
years later (Johnson and Hopkins, 1972). This may pose a difficult problem 
to resolve with studies of this type. 

There have been a very large number of studies in the retrospective-survey 
type since the mid-1970' s. Prediction and prevention efforts may be made 
more effective if more could be known about the reasons for students dropping 
out. The actual decision process a students goes through in choosing to drop 
out may be very important in understanding the process and devising preven- 
tion programs, yet this information is usually not to be found in the stu- 
dent's cumulative folder, nor can it necessarily be easily quantified for 
use in a prediciton equation. tJ Thus, studies using this methodology could 
be vnry useful; however, as with the other t^o methodologies, there are 
disadvantages. Dropouts who <are di5inclined to participate are not repre- 
sented- in the data and the respondent's perceptions of the interviewer and 
of the interviewer's role and purpose in obtaining the information may 
possibly bias the results. 

Studies Applying Regression Analysis to Dropout Prediction 

We will begin by reviewing studies applying multiple regression to tne 
problem o£ dropout prediction.' The only longitudinal study reviewed (Johnson 
and Hopkins, 1972) used regression- analysis to predict outcome at the end of 
a six-year period and will be discussed in this section also. In a study by 
the State x>f Illinois' Office of Superintendents of Public Instruction (1962; 
cited in Dudley, 1971), group IQ scores, academic grade point average, number 
of grade retentions, reading gain from the 3 fourth to the sixth grade, extra- 
curricular activity participation, days absent from school, peer status, and 
father's occupation all discriminated dropouts from graduates. Some of these t 
variables have been validated, in later studies as discriminators between 
dropouts and, graduates. 

In 1963, the Orange County Department of Education noted that 17% of Orange 
County students enrolled in grades nine through twelve left before graduation 
(Johnson and Hopkins, 1972). A study was designed so that sixth-grade ' 
students identified as dropout, prone and students identified as most likely 
t& graduate would be followed through school for six years, at which time the 
students would have been expected to graduate. As noted earlier, it was 
possible to locate only 1,400 of the original 2,400 at the end of the six 
years. The best combination of twelve "academic" variables (sixth-grade GPA, 
CAT Reading Comprehension, etc.) and sixteen "trait-descriptive" variables 
(teacher ratings of: participation in playground activities, tolerance of 
authority, etc.) Only accounted for 15% of the variance in dropping out 
among the students idert:.£ied in sixth grade as being most likely to . drop out. 
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The best single predictors were: student feelings toward. authority 
(r».26), student assumption of academic responsibility (r».25), CTMM- 
Total Score (r=*.25), high school GPA (r«.22), and high school attendance 
(r».18). ' These results are disappointing, considering the effort involved; 
however, there °are some flaws in the study's design which should be noted. 
First of all, regression analysis was applied to a group of children 
identified by school authorities as being most likely to drop out — the 
dependent variable being whether of not these children actually did drop 
out. This group was therefore homogeneous on whatever variables school 
authorities — in this case the students 1 sixth-grade teachers, principals, 
and school nurses — thought suggested pdtential dropping out. This restric- 
tion' of range on sixth-grade school variables could have accounted for the 
lack of power for sixth-grade variables and high school variables to predict 
dropping out from this sample . ; . Secondly, \we do not know the characteristics 
of the 1,000 (42% of the sample) who could\iot be located; the students who 
remained in the sample could have been much more alike on whatever charac- 
teristics might be powerful predictors "of dropping .oat than was the original 
sample. ^ . 

One of the most interesting results of the Orange bounty study was the . 
ability of the sixth-grade teachers to predict dropping out. Of the student 
chosen as. LEAST likely to drop out, 75% of the original sample were found to 
have graduated, and 6% had dropped out (results for the other 19% are 
unknown). Of the students chosen as MOST likely to dropout, 31% were known 
to have graduated, and 30% were known to have dropped out^ This means that 
of the' final sample, if a teacher had identified a student as at risk foi 
dropping out, there was a 49% probability .the student actually ^had dropped 
out; if a student was selected as being least likely to' drop out, there Wa 
a 92.5% chance that the student actually graduated. The rates of dropping 
out and graduating -for ~a random sample of sixth graders not chosen as likely 
to drop out or ""graduate were 11% and 64% respectively. Thus, teacher nomina 
tions alone reduced a lot of the error in predicting dropping out, but 
teacher nomination was not entered into ttfe regression equation and so we do 
not know how much error coul^d be removed by teacher nominations alone. 

In another attempt to identify predictor variables, the State of Indiana 
(Dudley, 1971) performed a review of the cumulative record information of 
dropouts and graduates. Fifty |radujates and fifty dropouts ^were selected 
from each of twenty school systems; these systems accounted for about 7% of 
the Indiana school enrollment. For each' of several system size and system 
assessed valuation levels a prediction equation was developed using discrim- 
inate analysis » These equations all contained students 1 age, father's 
occupation, mother's education, and academic grade paint average. Using 
these equations with another^ sample of known dropouts and graduates resulted 
in 75% accurate classification, a large improvement over the results of the 
Orange County study. This study corrected several of the flaws in that 
study. Because they started with a known pool of dropouts and graduates, 
there was no attrition. Because the sample included students who had either 
dropped out ar graduated but were selected on no other school variables, 
there does not .seem to #have been a restriction of range on the dependent 
variable. However, it's useful to remember that the chance prediction 
^accuracy of this procedure will be 50% if dropouts and graduates are equally 
represented; Indiana's prediction equation based on student's age, father's 
occupation, mother's education, and academic G^A represents a .50% gain over 
chance, fj 
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More pessimistic- results are reported in a study by Delaney and Toyian 
(1972). They identified 165 sophomores and juniors who war ^ described by 
school authorities as potential dropouts. At the 6nd^ the academic year*, 
thirty students had dropped out and 135. remained.. Infotoati^n regarding 
eleven characteristics from the students 1 cumulative records were ? sub j ected 
to a discriminant analysis; only 13% of the variance in dropping out could be 
accounted for by these eleven variables, with the dropout group having lower 
GPAsi, more absences, more siblings, more class skips, and more detentions. 
This study also has the flaw of employing a restricted range, of the cjependant 
measure — in this* case, all students in the simple had been identified by 
school officials as potential dropouts. The predictive power of educator's 
judgement over cumulative file data is still ^known^ but the results of the* 
Orange County study suggested that it is a powerful predictor. The second 
design flaw in the Delaney and Tcfrian. study is the small size of the dropout 
group, — there were only thirty cases, making generalization to other groups 
of drapouts difficult. 

Degracie, .Christen, and Helius (1974) entered twenty studfent variables in a 
multiple regression equation to predict which of 525 randomly selected students 
in Mesa, Arizona would drop out. An equation consisting of si:: of the 
variables accounted for the most variance (only 22%). , Presence, of the student 1 
father in the" home was the best ~£ingien?rsdictor of dropping out (accounting 
for 6.25% of the unique variance) followed by Met ropol ft an k Achievement Test 
composite scores for the previous year (0.4%), race (0.2%), specif ic high 
school attended ( 0.1%), last grade completed (0.1%), and grade at withdrawal 
(0.7%). Absenteeism, significantly related. to 'dropping out in other studies, 
had 'no relation to dropping Out for the Mesa sample. In interpreting these 
findings, several things' should be kept in mind. The study was over the 
period of one^school year; students who will eventually dropaut but did not 
dropout that year are considered in the nandropoi^t sample; students who' 
dropped out during the year but returned the next 'are included' in the 'drop- 
out sample.; thus, the dependant variable is not riot finishing high school 
vs. completing high school, but leaving sch^l during the course of one year. 
Thi^s cpuld represent a restriction of range; of another type. Dropping out 
during one school year may be more difficult to predict because it may. depend 
more on ..variables extraneous to the school than does a longer term dependent 
measure such as high" school, completion, or dropping out over a longer period 
of years. * 

Recently;" in an analysis of a nationwide sample of 14 to 21 year olds, Rum- 
berger (0.981) applied probit analysis using a. large number of family and 
student characteristics in assessing the likelihood of dropping out. The 
results of this method of analysis allows one to specify .an increment in the 
chances of dropping out for each increment in the independent* variable. For ^ 
example, one would be able to state the increased probability of dropping out G 
for each $1,000 drop in family income or for each sibling* who left school. 
In thi£ analysis, among* family variables, a "cultural index" (involving ■ 
whether the family owned a library card and how many newspapers arid magazines 
they subscribed to), made a large difference in the_chances of a student's drop- 
ping put,, as did mother's education (for women), father's education (for men); 
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number of siblings in the family (for Anglo wemen) , and whether .or not 
the family had resided outside of the United States (for Hispahic men). 
Among student characteristics the student's educational aspiracions, best 
friend's educational aspirations (for Anglo males), and^having a child or 
marrying before graduating from high school (for wcgnen) all had effects onr 
a student's chances of dropping out (Rumberger, 1981). 

In summary, four'of the six^studies reviewed thus fa£ have been flawed 
duev to a Restriction in range of the dependent variable. However v variables 
which appear to be good candidates for predictors of student dropout have 
emerged: teacher nomination, presence' of student's father in the home, 
father's occupation, father ' s , education, mother's education, student GPA, 
number of grade retentions , and teachfer judgement of the student's assumption 
of academic responsibility. Variables which have not been investigated but 
should also be promising as predictor variables are; number of credits 9 
earned, student statements of academic goals, student's Extracurricular 
activity participation, family income, and family history of, dropping out; 

f 

Reasons For Dropping Out % 

Concern with -identifying the mechanisms of dropping out resulted in a 
number of studies appearing in th<=t mid-1970's. These studies primarily 
involved surveying dropouts, graduates, and present students to determine^ 
the reasons for their 'decision to stay in school or to leave. 

.. . (7 

The Los Angeles ^Unified School District < (1974) attempted to determine 
what phenomenological characteristics differentiated dropouts from non- 
attenders, Nonattenders were those who were not attending school but 
had not officially withdrawn. Attendance -counselors interviewed 603 
"dropouts and 294 nonattenders., their parents, and/or their neighbors. 
The students were asked thfeir "main reasons for leaving or not attending* 
Of the school leavers, 34.7%, said they left because they had nO^interest 
in school, 23*1% lefc because of academic failure, 11% left because. of^ ........ 

home problems, 11% left because of reading deficiency, ^% left to seek 
employment, and 9% left because of health problems . Tbirty-fivfc percent 
said they planned to return to school. ".The main distinguishing features 
between dropouts and nonattenders; w£fce that nonattenders more often 
reported health problems as their reason fox nanattendance, and were 
more likely to, have plans, to return to school" 1 (64% vs<. 35% of the drop- 
outs) • ' 

* * > 

There are several 'problems with this study. Firs.fc of all, it is difficult, 
to interpret these results; without a comparison to a^group of students 
enrolled and attending school (a baseline problem) — are dropout and 
nonattenders less interested, in schodl than stay-ins?'" Did dropouts more 
often have achievement problems than stay-ins? If" stay-ins had -as severe 
achievement problems as do' many dropouts, wo^ld the stay-ins choose dropping 
out as an alternative? Secondly,- the characteristics of, the interview 
with the* attendance investigator may have biased the results. / flow was the 
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interviewer's role 'and school position perceived by the students? Third, 
the only students represented in this data are students who were inclined 
to participate. '' 

In -a study of Toronto dropouts, Young and Reich (1974) attempted to avoid 
the baselirv* problem associated with the Los Angeles study. A list of all 
students Withdrawing from Toronto schools between June 1973 and June 1974 
was generated. and every seventh student from this list was selected for the 
sample., T:hese students were then contacted to determine if they were trans-, 
fers or dropouts. Of 1424 withdrawals contacted, 503 were transfers and 921 
were dropouts; 670 of these 921 were "irterviewpd regarding their reasons for 
dropping out. H&lf of the dropout sample were matched to a control group on 
the basis of program of study > grade, sex, age, number of credits earned, and 
previous year's GPA. To the surprise of the researchers, 56% of the "con- 
trol'* group had dropped out by the time they were contacted for an interview. 
Thus, the matching variables seemed to be good predictors of dropping out. 

The" most interesting aspect of the Young and Reich study is their character- 
ization of six dropout types. Previous attempts to predict dropouts or 
attempts to establish dropout prevention programs may have failed because 
dropouts were assumed to be a homogeneous group. However, as Young and Reich 
and other Researchers have argued, t dropouts leave school for different 
"reasons. Young and Reich characterized the six dropout types as shown in 
Figure E-l. / 

The actual control group used in this study consisted of the first 75 
control-group students contacted who were still enrolled in sc;.jo1. The 
largest apparent differentiating characteristic between the dropout and 
stay-in group as Young and Reich saw- it was parental support: only 39% of 
the dropouts' parents^ actively opposed their children's decision, but 90% 
of the stay-ins reported that their parents wanted them to stay in school. 
In addition, the stay-ins seemed to have more specific plans for the future 
than did dropouts-. / 

Only 16% of the dropouts deliberated longer than a year about. their decision 
to leave school; 38% deliberated less than two months. Seventy-four per— 
c_ent showed little or no effort in utilizing school and community resources 
in, their decision-making. Half of the dropouts left school because of 
some precipitating situation. One third of the dropouts could be described 
as "depressed" with their decision, particularly the Family Supporter (74%) 

and the Cultural Isolate (89%) groups. 

t 

This study has some of the same flaws as the Los Angeles study, such as 
the possibly biasing effects of the interview format and the possible 
problems associated with volunteer respondents; however, the descriptions 
of different dropout types are useful and the description of the dropout 
process by the dropouts is quite enlightening. It appears that, for students 
in Toronto at least, little thought goes into the decision to leave school, 
that little effort is made to use guidance resources available in the school 
or community, and that the decision to leave is often the result of a specific 
event or a particu-ar school situation. 
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Further information regarding the dropout process comes from a study by 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (Watson, 19.76) . Dropouts 
from 79 school systems across Ontario were used as a sample; 20,027 
dropouts were identified and were sent questionnaires regarding their 
reasons for leaving school. Returns were received from 8,141, for a 
return rate of 40.6%. Of these, 28% reported that they had left because 
of a job offer, 11% left because they were "failing anyway", and 10% 
left for personal, nonfinancial reasons. Of 118 dropouts who were 
presently working, 62.7% said that school personnel had tried to persuade 
them to return to school, and 27.1% reported that school personnel had 
not tried to persuade them- to return. Interestingly, 7% reported that 
they had not dropped out, but were expelled against their wishes. 

Wheeler and Finley (1980) surveyed 267 former dropouts who were presently 
attending five alternative high schools in Phoenix regarding their, 
reasons for having left school. The most frequently reported response 
was "being kicked out for poor attendance" (49.1%), followed by "did not 
like my-classes" (40.8%), "did not like my teachers" (37 .5%) , "got 
bad grades, felt discouraged" (26.2%), "didn't like school" (24.7%) , 
"got kicked out for poor grades" (16%), family problems (16%), personal 
problems (pregnancy, illness, etc.) (15%) and "could not get courses 
I wanted" -(12.4%) . 

While this study may be flawed for the same reasons as previously reviewed 
survey studies, it offers additional evidence for the reasons for students 
choosing to drop out. Generalization from this study to other populations 
must be tempered by consideration that "only students willing to continue 
their education in an alternative school were represented. 

Rumberger's (1981) study of dropouts in the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth Labor. Market Experience also- included an analysis of reasons for 
dropping out given by the dropouts in the sample. Classifying reasons as 
school related, economic, or personal, the main reason for males leaving 
school was school related (primarily, "disliked school"), whereas ror 
women, the reasons were both school related (32%) , primarily "disliked 
school" (24%) or personal (33%), primarily "pregnancy" (19%) . There 
were few differences in reasons given for dropping out among Black, Hispanic, 
or Anglo men, but among women, Black women left primarily because of 
pregnancy (41%) , and Hispanic and Anglo women left equally because of 
a dislike of school or because of pregnancy. This study verified previous 
results that "dislike" of school is a primary reason for leaving, and, 
again, demonstrated that different population subgroups have different 
reasons for dropping out. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Previous studies involving attempts to predict dropping out have been _re-_ 
viewed. Most of these studies have been disappointing in the discrimtoating 
power of the prediction equations which have been attained. However, X 
these studies have suffered several methodological flaws which would depress 
discriminating power: 
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A. Many studies have attempted to discriminate dropouts from 
graduates within a group of students already selected by 
school authorities as being at risk for dropping out. This 
amounts to a restriction of range in variance problem. 

B. Several studies have attempted to predict dropping out over a 
relatively short period of time — the nine-month academic year. 
This results in several misclassif ications if the purpose is to' 
predict long-term dropouts; that is, transient students, who 
leave but return to school at a later date are represented 

in the dropout group, and students who will drop out before the 
end of 12th grade but after the end of the study's year will be 
considered stay-ins. 

Ideally, a group of students should be followed over the course of their 
school. career, and after their dropout or stay-in status is known, and , 
aftei: measures of predictive variables are obtained for the members of 
'both groups, a discriminant analysis should be performed to determine the 
degree to which dropping out over the long-term can be predicted when 
there is no restriction of tange. Variables which^re likely to predict 
dropping out would be GPA, number of credits eattied, absenteeism, ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status, facility in English, /fad parents 1 education. Indications 
from the survey research are that counselors will need to seek out potential 
dropouts, in that dropouts do not appear' to discuss their leaving school with 
'anyone nor do they appear to deliberate for very long about their decision 
to leave. Thus, the efficient identification of at risk students is very 
important if intervention efforts are to be successful. 
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DROPOUT PATTERNS 



1. Classic Dropout ; "Students who have exhibited poor attitudes* to 

school, have .poor attendance, are failing subjects, lack credits, 
and are among the oldest at their grade level. 11 

2 m Work-Oriented Dropout ; "Students, usually borderline passes who 
.prefer work to school and leave when they get a job, " 

3. Homemakers : "Girls, usually boderline passes, who are oriented 

toward homemaking and raising a family, and do not perceive 
school as necessary for their goals." 

4. Family Supporter ; "Students, usually New Canadians, who feel a 

responsibility to assist in a family business or to contribute 
to the family income." 

5. Cultural Isolates : "New Canadians who have a language problem and 

who are socially isolated in school." 

6. Intellectual Elite ; "Students who have the capacity to do well in 

school, but who have renounced the system." 



Figure F-l. DROPOUT PATTERNS IDENTIFIED BY YOUNG AND REICH 
(1974: pp. 17-26). 
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A Survey of the Literature 01^ School Effectiveness 

-i . 4 

Concern about social equity in 1960's combined with rising educational 
expenditures and apparently declining achievement scares in the 1970 s, 
have created great pressure on schools to become more effective. One 
approach to learning more about practices which improve school effective- 
ness has been to identify "effective" schools and to compare them with 
"less effective" schools to see how they differ. 

Recent work of this sort by Ronald Edmonds (1979) has received much atten- 
tion nationally in recent months (New York City Public Schools, 1980). 
Edmonds has proposed the following five characteristics of effective 
schools: 

1. The principal is a strong instructional and. 
organizational leader. 

2. There is an emphasis on basic skills instruction. 
3*. The principal instills in teachers an expectation 

that they can affect student achievement. 
4. There is frequent monitoring of student progress. • 
5* The school environment is safe and orderly without 

being oppressive. 

These characteristics appear to be relatively inexpensive to bring about in 
schools. The Implication seems to be that if these characteristics are 
instilled in less successful schools, achievement will improve. However, 
no experimental studies validating, this implication are known to date. 
Edmond's (1979) results have been questioned regarding his criteria or 
effectiveness (Miller, 1981), and for his assumption of larger associations 
between effectivenss and school characteristics than, seems warranted by his 
own results (ORE, 1980). Despite these criticisms, Edmond's five character- 
istics of effective schools represent a step forward in that they suggest 
ways schools may improve their effectiveness. What follows is a brief 
review of what is known about school effectiveness. 

In 1964, ten years after the U. S. Supreme/Court decision which ruled that 
separate educational systems for white and minority students cannot provide 
equal access to education, the U. S. Congress commissioned James Coleman to 
conduct a survey of access. to education in the United States (Coleman, et al, 
1966). The purpose of the study was 3 to determine what , remedies were necessary, 
to bring about equal educational opportunity for all groups. The final_ report 
' had a tremendous effect on generating school effectiveness research. The 
results of' Coleman's study indicated that when a student's home background _ 
Ce 2 SES, number of books in the home) is controlled, school differences in 
characteristics and resources account for less than '10% of the variance in i 
student achievement on standardized tests; thus, it seemed that there was 
little that schools could do to improve achievement . 
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The next f^ve years saw a number of reanalyses of the .Coleman data (Bowles, 
19 s 68; Mayeske, Wisler, Beaton, Weinfeld, Cohen, Okada, Proskek, and Tabler, 
1972). The most serious criticism of Coleman's work involved the order in 
which school and home variables were entered in the regression analysis. 
Bowles {1968) noted that if some school characteristics are entered. first 
into the equation, their relationship with achievement more than doubled. 
George Mayeske and his associates (1972) determined that school and home 
variab3.es feting in consort accounted for 34% o.f the variance in Coleman's 
student achievement data. " ' 

Thus, in tile early seventies, new optimism appeared that schools may have 
at least some effect on student achievement, but this effect appeared to 
operate in interaction with home factors. Interest now turned to identify- 
ing schools which were especially successful in promoting student achievement 
that is, schools which produced consistently high-achieving students relative 
to oth.ir schools with students, from similar backgrounds. Klitgaard and Hall 
(1973) asked if such schools could be' identified; were there schools which 
were "statistical outliers" from a regression equation predicted by non- 
school background variables for six out of eight years? Using a sample of 
"schools in Michigan, they were able to identify such schools. 

The question then became: What characteristics distinguish effective schools 
from less effective schools? 

Weber (1971) identified four inner-city classrooms whose third-grade, low 
SES students were clearly above national norms on tests of reading achieve- 
ment. Weber described the characteristics which a] 1 four schools appeared 'to 
share: strong leadership by the .school principal, high expectations for all 
pupils, and strong emphasis on the acquisition of reading skills, frequent 
evaluation of pupil progress, and a quiet, ordeTrly atmosphere* The princi- 
pals had been in their schools long enough (two to fourteen years) to firmly 
establish their^ole and their educational programs. Notice the close simi- 
larity to Edmond's factors. 

Unfortunately, these may be characteristics of some less effective schools 
as well. 1 Weber did not describe a comparison group of noneffective schools. 
This flaw was corrected, however, in a study by New York State's Office of 
Education Performance Review, appearing three years later (1974). , 

• 

Two inner-city schools in New York City, serving predominantly poor and 
predominantly black populations, were* selected for in-depth study. One 
school was chacterized as having a high level of student reading achievement, 
the other a low level. Formal classroom observations were carried out in the 

/second, fourth, and sixth grades in both schools, along with informal observe 

[ tions in other classrooms and programs. 

The investigator's conclusions about characteristics differentiating the two 
schools were similar to Weber's: the effective school had effective instruc- 
tional leadership, specific plans to improving reading in operation, and an 
optimistic attitude in its teaching stqff regarding their ability to influenc 
student achievement* The ineffectual school was headed by a principal who - 
had been temporarily promoted, and who conceivably did not have enough time t 
establish leadership. ■ 
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Although this study did provide a comparison between an effective and ^ non- 
effective school, it contains several methodological flaws. The study com- 
-pared only two schools, making it difficult to generalize beyond the specif ic„ 
schools involved. Also, the neighborhood .environments of children attending 
both schools appear to have been different: the effective school was located 
in an impoverished but well-maintained housing project neighborhood. On the 
other hand, the noneffective school was surrounded by tenements and high- 
risej low-income housing prpjects still under construction. Thus, there 
may ha,ve been many variables other than school characteristics accounting 
for these differences. 

During the mid-1970 's school *ef f ectiveness studies continued to be con- 
troversial. Many writers were not convinced that school effects had 
been demonstrated. In fact, in 1981 , this controversy still continues 
(Miller, 1981). Miller questioned the notion that a casual link ha*ci 
been established between what administrators do and improved achieve- 
ment among lower income students. 

Lawrence Lezotte and Joseph Passalacqua attempted to demonstrate school 
effects independent, of student background (1978). Using a sample of 
2500 students from 10. Model Cities -Neighborhood elementally schools in 
Detroit, Lez§£te and Passalacqua regressed 1973 ITBS-Reading scores on 
school building, student SES, and 1972 ITBS Reading scores.. They 
found that 1972 ITBS Reading scores accounted for 15% of the variance 
in 1973 Reading. Knowledge of which school building was attended accounted 
for 22% of the variance in 1973 ITBS Reading scores, although only 16% of 
this variance was unique to school building . Using 1972 ITBS Heading scores 
and knowledge of school building with SES held constant accounted for 40% 
of the variance in 1973 Reading scores. These findings are not greatly • 
at odds with those of Coleman, however. 

» 

In an effort that was considered supportive of the Weber (1971) and State 
of New York (1974) studies, Ronald Edmonds and John Frederiksen (1979) 
reanalyzed a portion of the data on which Coleman's (1966) "Equality of 
Educational Opportunity Survey" was based", and performed separate evalua- • 
tions of the schools for each of the eight subgroups of students that 
represented two races (Black and White)* and four home background levels 
(low to high). The sixth-grade reading achievement scores from 812 northern 
elementary schools were ranked on the basis of the mean performance of the 
pupils in each of the eight subgroups, yielding eight separate rankings 
of the schools. /! Schools 'for which the mean achievement of. pupils in a 
given subgroup was in the 75th national percentile or above were con- 
sidered effective for that subgroup. of race and SES. 

Edmonds and Frederiksen found that a substantial number of schools were 
effectively teaching reading skills to the poorest group of children 
(Black and White), but that a school may not necessarily be effective for 
both poor and middle-class children. They determined that pupil performance 
'was more closely related to family background than race, but that social ^ 
class variables were more highly related to achievement for Blacks than 
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for mites. And they found that the schools that were effective in teach- 
ing reading to poor children were characterized by teacher- who had been 
assigned to the building (rather than having chosen to .work iri their 
sctftpl), teachers who .believed that a common, standard of instruction can 
be applied to -all children, a mixing of students of varying abilities 
and backgrounds, smaller classes, more parental involvement, and a lower 
level of racial tension. Finally, their results suggested that schools 
which were effective fpr poor and Black, children were indistinguishable 
from less effective schools on measures of pupil' Social background; 
thus performance differences must be attributable to the schools themselves.- 

Edmonds and Frederiks en's reanalysis of Coleman's data suffers from several 
flaws that affect the amount of confidence that can be placed in their con- 
clusions. These flaws involve several possible' violations of assumptions 
underlying, the technique which was used" to relate student achievement to ' # 
student characteristics: . Most seriously, the assumption of homoscedasticity 
underlying Paarsonian correlation may have been violated leading to a 
false impression of the strength of the relationship. More importantly, 
perhaps, the Pearsonian r's reported by Edmonds and Fredariksen ranged 
from .05 to .20— hardly indicating a strong relationship .between school 
characteristics and student achievement. While these correlations- may 
have bean statistically significant, they do not provide much hope that 
applying the principles to improving schools is likely to meet with much 
success. 

While there have been serious flaws in the three previously mentioned research 
studies, these flaws are not impossible to overcome. The five characteristics 
of effective schools proposed by Ronald Edmonds receive some qualified support 
from an additional area of research: research investigating the climate. of 
effective schools. ' , r) 

Soon after the Colemar report, Edward McDill (1967) identified a pair of 
high schools (one e* active, one less effective) in each of ten regional 
areas of "the United States. Effective schools were identified by ranking 
all U. S. high schools' in terms of the numbers of National Merit Scholars 
produced and the- proportion, of graduates who later earned Ph.D.s. From 
these, Institutions were chosen to reflect varying SES and ethnic composi- 
tion. Responses to a series of teacher and student questionnaire items on 
school climate were factor analyzed and six, factors emerged, each of which 
was significantly related to student achievement when achievement was con- 
trolled for student SES,. iQj and school SES. Factors identified were labeled: 

1. Academic. Emulation: the value of academic excellence. 

2. Student Perception of Intellectualism Estheticism. 

3. Cohesive and Equalitarian Estheticism. 

4. Scientism: degree of scientific emphasis, 

5. Humanistic Excellence: .degree of artistic emphasis. 

6. Academically Oriented Student Status System. 
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The factor most related to student achievement was "the 'degree to which 
academic excellence is valued by the student body.". It would be many years 
before McDill's studies "of the relationship of school climate to ^school 
achievement were picked up by other researchers. >, 

. 

Wilbur 'Brookover and" his associates at Michigan State University have been 
developing measures of school climate 'since -the early 1960's. In 1979, . 
they reported the results of a large-scale' study of Michigan schools in • 
which many school climate 'variables (e.g., student expectations of academic 
attainment, -teacher's- perception of principal support, etc.) were related 
with 4th-5th grade student achievement. 

There were three samples studied: .61 predominantly white schools , 30 pre- 
dominantly black schools, and 68 schools chosen at random from all Michigan 
schools. Questionnaires regarding sqfopol climate were administered to over 
19,000 students, 780 teachers, and 158 principals. ' In addition, informa- , 
tion about mean SES, percent' of student body which was White, size of student 
body, average daily attendance, number ,of school personnel per 1,000 students, 
average teaching experience, average teacher salary, 1 and percent of teachers 

having graduate degrees .were collected. »■ 

<? • A . 

The climate questionnaire items were factor analyzed. The resulting factors 
were correlated with student achievement on a statewide competency exam. 
The climate factor most related to school achievement was "student sense 
of academic futility"— the extent to which students perceived academic 
effort as futile or perceived their peers as not caring about good grades. 
This factor explained 45% of the variance in achievement at Black schools, 
26% of the variance in achievement at White schools., and 60% of the variance 
in achievement 'in the statewide random sample. All climate variables together 
accounted for 72.8% of the variance in Black, schools, 44.5% in White schools, 
and 72.5% in the statewide random .sample schools. However, climate interacted 
with SES and percentage of White students. Only- 4., 1% and 12.0% of the variance 
in student achievement was, predicted uniquely by climate variables for the 
state and for' the White schools,, respectively. But climate univ|«:ei7 accounted 
for 36.2% of the achievement in the Black sample. When climu" * variolas 
were controlled, SES had no relationship to student achievenitnc in any of 
the three samples. However, Brookover, et al did not controj J.>r pi '-ous 
achievement level'. Thus, it is difficult to interpret how mucn U ur.e.ce 
affects achievement' and how much achievement affects climate. _ j» 



What support exists in these data for Edmonds' five characteristics of effec- 
tive schools? This study differed fron previous, school effectiveness studies 
in that a large number of -schools were studied, rtot just schools which were , 
achievement outliers, and therefore is worth examining. 

Teacher expectations for students were correlated .66 with achievement for 
the statewide sample, but relations of .2 with achievement, were found in , 
the-v,-hite and Black samples. Teachers.' perceptions of the principal s 
expec-dcions for student achievement correlated '. 55 with achievement in 
. Black schools, but was much lower in the other samples. Principal expec- 
0 tations for students correlated .54 in Black schools, and .38 ror the state- ■ 

wide schools, but was very low in White schools. , Thus, Edmonds character- 
istic of principals instilling in teachers an expectation that they can have 
an impact on student achievement is mildly supported, at least in the Black 
sample. q_7 
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Principal's report <6t the percentage of time devoted to instruction was mildly 
(.45) 'related to achievement in the statewide sample, but had no relation to 
achievement in the White and Black schools. This' measure may have been in-*- 
sensitive to tfre principal's leadership ef f ectiveness, an'd is probably not* . 
a good test of Edmond's hypothesis . that principal leadership is a* variable \ 
influencing school effectiveness. ^ * , 

School emphasis on basic skills was -not directly assessed in this study; how- 
ever, several school climate variables related to a basic skills emphasis 
were assessed: "student perception of teacher push and teacher norms ^1 was 
slightly correlated (.203) with achievement in the Black sample, but unrelated 
to achievement 'in the other two samples. "Student perception of student 
academic norms" was mildly correlated with achievement (.-") in the Black 
sample, but unrelated in the other samples. . Neither frequent monitoring of 
student progress nor orderly climate* were assessed in this study. , 

a- a ;. . • ■ ; 

The problem with this type of study, as with virtually all school effective- 
ness studies, is that a simultaneous, comparative methodology was used. We 
cannot determine from these studies if certain schools are effective because 
they have certain 'characteristics, or if. certain characteristics aye found in 
certain schools because those schools arc effective; i.e^, that this effective- 
ness is due to some other unmeasured factor or factor. What is needid is an 
experimental study where climate variables are manipulated, or a comparative, 
longitudinal study in which climate variables and student achievement vary 
over time. Wondering what climate variables might co-vary yith changing 
achievement, Brookover and Lezotte (1979) stapled eight Michigan elementary- 
schools, five of which were classified as "high-need" schools; that is, . 
less than half of their fourth graders had attained at least *75% of the 
objectives on a 1974 state competency exam, the other three, with more than 
half . of their fourth graders attaining at least 75% of objectives, were desig- 
nated '"low need." All of the "high-need" schools had improved in the number 
of -students 'attaining at least 75% of the objectives; only one of the three 
"low-need" schools had improved: the other two declined. 

Field workers , then distributed questionnaires to all K-4 classroom teachers • 
who had worked in the school more than thtee years, and also to some support 
staff. Based, on -.responses to questionnaire items, improving schools reported 
higher than .expect^d ;( iricre^ses in principal involvement in instruction, in 
perceive^, improvement in discipline, an increase in the amount of evaluation, an 
increased teacher expectations regarding thexr ability to influence student 
achievement, an increased eiriphasis on basic skills, and , perceived improvement 
in student behavior and altitudes. liecliners reported gteater than expected 
improvement- in 'principal support for staff, an increase in parent communica- 
tion, and "an improvement in opfenness and friendliness of staff. Interestingly, 
principals of improving schools rated .students as average and not changing 
ever the* last three years;' whereas, principals of 'the declining schools 
described their students as below average and getting worse. Teachers in the 
declining school rated teacher morale as "fairly high", and teachers in* the 
improving schools .rated teacher, morale as "average." 
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Many of these results support Edmonds 1 contentions, ■ However, the results are 
^based on a small number of -schools— -there were only two "decliners.V This 
makes it difficult to generalize results. Also, .results are reported by 
frequency of respondents, within the improving or declining category, not by # 
individual schools. It^s impossible to determine whether high frequencies 
mean that schools within that category were actually more often rated as 
improying on a particular variable or whether there were simply more 
respondents from one class of schools. \^ 

\ 

In a research study growing oufe, of studies of context effects on classroom 
teaching, Stallings 'and Mohlman (198i) investigated the effects of adminis- 
trative policies on teacher morale,, classroom intrusions, litter and van- 
dalism, rate of absenteeism, classroom misbehavior, and student time-on- 
task. The sample included eight elementary schools: two upper income, 
four moderate income, and* two lower income schools. The data included 
observations of teacher and student behavior, teacher and student ques- 
tionnaires, absence records, physical environment observations, and princi- 
pal interviews. 

In schools where school policies were .collaboratively developed, clear, 
well-communicated, and consistently enforced, students were absent less. 
. Teacher morale was significantly related to the principal's being respect- 
ful, collaborative in making rules, providing clear, consistent, well- 
communicated policy, and providing necessary instructional and support 
services. Morale was also positively related to frequent interactive 
and productive meetings with the principal, and in these schools students 
misbehaved less, were on-task more, and had lower rates of . absenteeism. 
When policies regarding student behavior were clear and consistently 
enforced/ there were fewer classroom interruptions and more students on task. 

Again, these data were obtained with a very small sample size, and so, again, 
generalizations are difficult, particularly with regard to different socio- 
economic strata schools. There were only two lower-income schools. Yet 
the study is useful in that it investigated variables .which may influence 
. achievement: time on-task, absenteeism, student morale, and classroom 
behavior. 

Conclusion - Summary 

Concern over differential access to education for different socioeconomic 
groups has led to increased interest in methods of improving school effec- 
tiveness. This concern, combined with the controversy over James Coleman s 
report (1966) indicating that school variables have little impact on student 
achievement, generated several attempts, at describing characteristics of 
schools that are effective for poor students "despite the odds. The studies 
have been consistent in their findings: effective schools are characterized 
by strong instructional leadership by the principal, e« emphasis on basic 
skills instruction, an expectation that teachers can iv^coVe the achievement 
of their students, frequent monitoring of student progress, and a safe, 
orderly atmosphere. Unfortunately, these studies have had many methodological 
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flaws: most commonly, sample sizes' are too small, there is a failure to 
control for previous achievement level, and the size of relationships are 
often overstated. Further research is needed. Ideally, a controlled 
experiment in which administrators attempt to make changes in the direc- 
tions indicated by the effectiveness research shoul^ be performed.' Only 
then can the characteristics be recommended without qualification. 
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